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Tue Nile associates more to interest the 
human mind than perhaps any other river 
of the universe. In antiquities, Euphrates 
and Tigris fail before it, since oblivion has 
swallowed so much of their earlier wonders. 


In the arts, Ilissus and Tiber yield to their p 


mightier African mother. In what ni- 
ficenee, commerce, manifestations of ‘the 
wets ef man, ingenious skill and stupen- 
exertion, can suggest for contempla- 
tion, even Thames must be held second to 
that ex’ camper Acad on whose banks 
the primitive burst the germs of reli- 
ion, and literature, ahd ‘science, and’ phi- 
sophy ; cultivated the infancy of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting ; formed the 
race of man into an union of su i 
strength, and wealth, and enterprise 
capacity; and in fine grew into that 
digious existence, which for thousands of 
, and to the present hour, has caused 
to be justly considered as the 
mate if: not the original source of all the 
knowledge and: civilization of the human 
kind. It is not surprising then, that every 
contribution of information from this quarter 
have been received with delight, not 
merely by the learned as intelligence from 
the sacred. spot where: letters were ins 
vented, but by fhe ‘many, whose feciings 
-_ not fail - ae within the. vortex 
he irresistible appeal. Thus, from He- 
redotus, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy, through 
Norden, Niebuhr, Poncet and Bruce, to 
Denon, Legh, Burckhardt, and Belzoni, 
there has not been one writer on the sub- 
who has not been heartily welcomed by 
he public. Nor need Mr. Waddington fear 
am unfavourable ‘reception for his very 
agreeable volume—at least if much useful 
and various matter, if an entertaining nar- 
fatiye, the style of a scholar and gentle- 
a, ¢ ns —— a ancient diffi- 
| @ very consi le proportion 
anecdote and description, illustracive of 
manners and contemporary history 

fan secure to an avfthor the meed of a 
ause, By this we do not mean to say that 
mis 18 a work of labour or deep research ; 
bn the contrary, it is of ‘rather light mate. 

. Tlals; the wicker ramous (the 

Strabo) and not the or heavy boat 
on’the Nile. In this we glide pleasantly 
With the current, and as we pass, the scene 
by turns the features of nature, the 


of 


| their 
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and action, present incident and inte- 
resting retrospect. Such is the work which 
we now proceed to analyse. 

A neatly written preface informs us that Mr. 
Waddington and Mr. Hanbury, (whose joint 
journals, edited by the former, are wrought 
into this single relation,) availing themselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the march of 
Ismael Paes (the = of rah Sa eye of 
Egypt st the Mamelouks and Sheygy’a, 
fed he resolation of travelling topettion 
up the Nile to Dongola, and if possible to 
Sennaar. 

“Very judiciously omitting all the preceding 

arts of the j ey, the account commences 
with their dopartave from Wady Halfa, on 
the ‘second Cataract, November 11th, 1820. 
The Aga of the Cataracts gave them.a very 
florid description of the country through 
which they were about to travel; and what 
was more essential, he provided them with 
letters to Abdin Casheff, &c. necessary for 
their safe conduct and provision on the route. 
He also furnished them with five camels 
instead of six, and took care to charge well 
for the accommodation. Thé F consisted 
of Messrs. Waddington and ary, their 
Dragoman, James Curtin the young Irishman 


pro- | who was sometime with Belzoni, two Maltese 


attendants’ Giovanni and mar «4 and a 
black slave, who was returning to his mas}er 


scam ‘ 

Proceeding by the banks of the river, the 
state'of its waters was of little Consequence 
to them ;'but Mr. W. observes that the Cata- 
racts may be passed-in'boats from the begin- 
ning of August to the middle of October. 
In five days they arrived at Sukkot, and 

friend the Aga’s camels being engaged 
no farther, they were fain to content them- 
selves with ‘asses; ‘till-by Mr. Hanbury’s 
pretending to be the Pasha’s physician, and 
using a justifiable measure of coercion, they 
contrived to impress other camels into their 
service. In this part of their route a high 
and merited ‘compliment is paid to poor 
Burckhardt, to whom, after Mungo Park, 
the sympathies of Europe are justly due. 
But our travellers soon lost his track, and in 
thridding the Nile, up to Djebel el Berkel 
and El Bellal, trod on Ethiopian ground. un- 
visited by modern footsteps. On the 2ist of 
November they were at the grand Akabet of 
Kasma el Elma, or “‘ the Pass of the Water’s 
Mouth,” of which the following description 
is given: 

‘* Near the entrance, on the right, two im- 
mense stones, as reguiar as if art had hewn 
and placed them there, stand up most sub- 
limely detatched from any others, end re- 
minded me, though they are five hundred 
times as large, of some stones, hanging rather 
similarly, in the ancient wall at Ithaca. The 
pass then opens with extraordinary grandeur, 
and we saw before us other piles of rock, 
wv less wonderful than those we had left 

ind. 


In the presence of these enormous masses 





ustoms of Arab, Nubian and -Turk, land- 


scattered about in solitude, and 


| 


while treading a spot thus pecaliarly marked 
by the hand of its Creator, we felt ourselves 
in a haly place, and seemed walking among 
the columns of a mighty temple, erected by 
the Divinity in his own honour, and for his 
own worship. 

In two hours we passed a stone with some 
crosses and the figure of a warrior on it; 
some Christian may have died there ; a small 
plain succeeded, apparently of decomposed 
granite. We observed a vast many light-co- 
loured lizards, which the Arabs call dragons, 
and generally kill; they are venomous, run 
very fast, and seem to prey on beetles ; we 
saw the traces of wolves, gazelles, par- 
tridges, and the naked feet of men 
There is nothing at Assouan, Wady Halfa, or 
in the Batn el adjar at all comparable to 
the “* Pass of the Water’s Mouth,” either in 
grandeur or in variety of scenery: the im- 
mense masses of rock piled up together, the 
open plains scattered over with fr: ts, 
the entire want of all vegetation, and yet the 
traces of so many animals; the occasional 
view of the distant a straggling by the 
river-side, and of the boundless desert beyond 
it, with the knowledge that man has no 
power here to change the face of nature, 
which ever has been, and ever must be what 
it is; these circumstances unite to give this 
pines an interest possessed by no other that 
Lever saw, and to us, perhaps, « . 
by’ the reflection, that we were the’ first 
Englishmen who had ever seen it, as we might 
possibly be the last.” 

Next day they entered Dongola, the fron- 
tiers. of which have been marked, from time 
immemorial, by a large solitary hill called 
Mount Arambo (i, ¢. Mount Chameleon, from 
being many-coloured,).and also for a long 
period by five trees on the river side, 
which are venerated by the natives. 
Here a rock of granite, called the golden- 
stone, offers some hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and the tradition of their signification is, that 
the nay ind of Egypt under the Sublime 
Porte formerly extended thus far. It is 
more probable that they are memorials of 
the conquests of Sesostris. 

Hitherto the route lay along the eastern 
bank, through the countries of Batn el Had- 
jar, Sukkot, and Mahass, but it was soon ex- 
changed for the western side, (partially,) for 
the river and for the large islands which are 
studded in its bed. Many of these extend 
for a number of miles: Argo is the most 
promineat; but Zimmit, Tumbos, Bedeen, 
Artigasher, Benni, Magazi and others, are 
both extensive and populous. i$ are 
the natural results of their interposition with 
the stream, and on either hand green and 
cultivated » and wild and barren de- 
serts, d to the very edge of the 
water, diversify the . 

As the antiquities on the Isle of Argo are 
more fully in‘returning, we shall 
advance on the journey; with the prayer of 
an old Nubian, ‘who observed the autlior 





using his pencil‘ Praised be God, the ’ 





Creator of the world, (exclaimed he,) who|be men of courage and intelligence, worthy | of the travellers and renegades: j 


has taught man to inclose ink in the centre 
of a bit of wood.” 

On the 25th (a fortnight from their depar- 
ture from Wady Halfa) the party arrived at 
Maragga, or New Dongola, a large and neat 
mud town, beautifully situated, where the 
Mamelouks established their government 
after the massacre at Cairo and the flight 
from Eeypt. The Nile is here only about 
half a mile in breadth; and having obtained 
a passage in boats going up to the army, our 
countrymen embarked to prosecute their 
object. 

Mr. W. says, “ Of the soldiers on board our 
boat, all but two were Asiatic Turks ; who, 
though not forward in their attentions to us, 
were yet not deficient either in civility or 
respect. Of those two, one was a Georgian, 
or Persian, a remarkably fine young man, 
who had committed‘some singularly violent 
acts: he found himself engaged one morning 
in a gambling quarrel at Cairo with two Turks, 
one of whom fired at-him; He first locked 
the door, and then, with the greatest cool- 
ness, took out his pistols and shot them both ; 
the fact became notorious, but as the first 
outrage had been committed by his antago- 
nists, his life was spared. He killed a third 
soldier at Siout under nearly similar circum- 
stances, and then Ismael Pasha would have 
punished him with death, but for the influ- 
ence of his head janissary, who was a fellow- 
countryman of the Persian. At Assouan he 
received several hundred blows of the nab- 

»* for some offence which lie is said to 
have repeated the folowing day ; however, 
he soon afterwards determined to reform, 
and gave the usual proof of his good inten- 
tions, by allowing his beard to grow ; but 
even after that event, being one day fu- 
riously irritated by his’ fellow-soldiers on 
board the boat, he once more drew out his 
pistols, and though he had full three inches 
of the hair of repentance on his chin, he 
gave them all (thirteen in number) a chal- 
lenge, which none of them thought proper to 
aceept. This man was most particularly at- 
tentive to us and our servants, and was in 
manners and demeanour the most civilized 
mau on board. The other was an Albanian, 
in —— the very reverse of the Per- 
sian, but even surpassing him in good will to 
«* the strangers ;”” he insisted on baking our 
bread, and doing other little services for us 
with his own hands ; he was a shrewd fellow, 
but full of humour and buffoonery, which he 
exercised at the expense of the more devout 
natives of Asia ; and when they spread out 
their gazelle skin, to perform upon it their 
adorations and genuflexions, he often mi- 
micked the whole performance so admirably, 
ax to amuse even Mussulment more than he 
offended. It is needless to add, that he was 
a professed infidel. It appears to me that 
i lity is about as common in this class of 
Mahometans, as it is among the lower orders 
of Catholics. I have seen several instances of 
both, and have generally remarked them to 





*'The nabboot is along strai 
generally to be found in the 
authority, and supplying, a$ an instrument of 
punishment, the place of, the more complicated 

in use among Christians. 


and thick stick, 
is of Turks in 


to hich, rel 
found fault with him, 
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to have been educated in a purer religion. 
On the 28th they passed old ses cy 
miserable ruin, though not -long .ago 
werfal Christian kingdom. 
they had got up so far as to 
approach the reported position of Ismael 
Pasha. An-idea of their situation may be 
gathered from the subjoined extract : 

To-day we did not make above four miles 
and a half, our general direction being’ NE. 
The river had been of late very shallow, and 
the sailors walked in the water, while, they 
dragged us, at the distance of at least, two 
hundred yards from the shore ; it is in this 
placé about a mile broad. The bank, where 
we tied our boats for the night, was well cul- 
tivated; dochen was growing there, as well 
as the Syrian dhourra, but no wheat. The 
Déngolawys told us, that Abdin Casheff had 
promised them all the seeds of Egypt. There 
were some houses, of which the inhabitants 
were not to be found ; the soldiers were con- 
soled for their absence, by the discovery of 
some sheep and goats, and learnedly con- 
cluding their non-existence from their non- 
appearance, took logical possession of the 
whole flock. 

In. the course of the afternoon, a heavy 
cannonading was heard from above, in conse- 
quence of which the old commander invited 
all the soldiers to draw up before him in two 
lines ; they then proceeded, not to exercise 
or show the state of their arms, but to pray : 
one of the Party was selected, from superior 
strength of lungs or of devotion, to give out 
the prayers, and the rest made their pros- 
trations and genuflexions, as regularly as a 
Christian regiment performs a military evo- 
lution, Our friend, the Albanian, stood. all 
the time close by, cooking a goat which he 
had just stolen. 

Dec. 8. Ramousses, and fragments of 
trees, and reeds innumerable, covered the 
face of the Nile, and went floating down ; the 
silent messengers of a battle, in whose con- 
sequences we were involved, and of whose 
event we were yet ignorant. 

In about half a mile some granite rocks 
come down to the water’s edge, and conti- 
nue, with intervals, for half a mile more. 
Our direction then was ESE.; an island 
with a few palms begins on our left, and 
lasts about three-quarters of a mile. A dead 
camel floated by, In,about a mile more, we 
turned East again, and four or five coveys of 
Egyptian partridges crossed the river. I 
never found it hotter in Sicily, Greece, or 

pt, than this day. 

n the afternoon, some pilgrims passed on 
their way to Mecca, a announced to us 
the victory of the Pasha over the Sheygy’a: 
they had passed through the army ; their 
holiness or their poverty had been respected, 
and they were prosecuting their peaceful 
march amid the bustle and the desolation of 
war. This welcome intelligence enlivened 
our warriors extremely, and one of them im- 
mediately discovered some horsemen lurking 
on the other bank ; peasants, apparently on 
asses, with an old woman.” 

It was the eighth of December, however, 
before théy paned the upper frontier of 
Déngola, and entered Dar Sheygy’a, where 
the Pasha was waging war, The town o 
Korti stands on the left bank, and the river 
is full of islands. Here they met some, Eu- 
ropeans, who figure in the sequent narrative, 
but whose strange circumstances we p 
to condéiise into 4 separate notice, as a View 


a the East, 
and thus enable ourselves to t the re. 
mainder of this paper to a very interesting 


sketch of ‘the war-in which Mahommed Ali 


was (and is engaged: 
The po Mahommed Ali is to pos- 


sess all b gene and pdt oy of the 
Nile, and to be master of a drink its 
waters, from Abyssinia to the Mediternanst 2 
an ambition worthy of a great prince; if its 
origin were not to be traced to his avarice. 
His designs on Abyssinia he seems to have 
abandoned,. on a. formal assurance that an 
attack on a Christian State, so situated, 
would probably involve him with the English 
government, and he determined to limit his 
conquests to the kingdoms of Déngola, Dar 
Sheygy’a, Berber, Shendy, and Sennaar; 
this plan included the extirpation of his old 
enemies the Mamelouks, who were in quiet 
possession of Déngola. The means he em- 
ployed appear at first sight hardly adeqnate 
to the purpose; the whole force en 
in the expedition being about ten thousand 
men, of whom not more than 4000 were 
fighting men : the addition of twelve pieces 
of cannon made it irresistible. His merce- 
naries, who form very nearly the whole of 
his army, are engaged, like servants, by the 
month, and have then the right of sending in 
their resignation, and retiring, , Those going 
on an expedition are engaged for the whole 
of it, but no one is obliged to enter upon it 
in the first instance ; in this they were paid 
six months in advance, before they left 
Egypt, and yet engaged only as far as Dén- 
gola, either through a fear that volunteers 
would not easily be found for a more distant 
war, or to avoid giving suspicion to the 
states above Déngola. Means were after- 
ward found to induce them to continue to 
serve as far as Sennaar ; and thus far ,they 
seemed to have no fear of success, though 
such is their terror of the Habesh, that I 
believe no hopes of reward or plunder could 
induce them to venture into that conntry. 
The best soldiers in the army were about 
1500 Bedouins, pet of wlhiom apgret to have 
been natives of a tract of land conquered 
by the Pasha in his expedition towards the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, and pavt Mog- 
grebyns from the deserts near Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Morocco; they were all. horse 
men, and some had bayonets, to their guns; 
they had-a peculiar song when, moying on 
horseback, whether alone or in, bodies, com- 
mon to all African Bedouins, but not to those 
of Syria; they wear in general two brace 
of pistols, besides their sword and gun, and 
all are skilful in the use of the lance, The 
next in merit were the Moggrebyns,,.a term 
confined in military language (as well as I 
could understand) to the infantry, who are 
natives, not of the deserts, but of the cities 
on the northern coast of Africa. -There 
were many Albanians, but not in this army 
forming a separate corps, and many Asiatic 
Turks, who were also dispersed under dif- 
ferent ‘leaders. The generals were, Abdin 
Casheff, Kogie Achmet, er 
Bedouins, Hassan Dar, Selagh Dar, and 
Omar Casheff. At the head of the whole 
was Ismael Pasha, the younger son of Ma- 
hommed Ali, and only twenty-two years 
old: he is possessed of great personal 
courage, and much generosity, when it is 
consistent with policy ; he is self-willed and 
obstinate, as a young prince ought to be; 
has some information and much curiosity, 
and talents apparently so considerable, that 
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he may somte day be a great Turk, though a 
rsonal defect will ever prevent in him all 

dignity both of appearance and manners. 

The army left Cairo early in the summer, 

sed the Cataracts during the inundation, 
and advanced without opposition to New 
Déngela, ‘which they found evacuated by 
the Mamelouks, who had retired, some 
months before, to Shendy. Their next step 
was to advance against the Sheygy’a. The 
character of “‘ this interesting people” has 
already been given by Burckhardt, though 
only from hearsay, yet so faithfully, that 
little remains, to be added to what he has 
said about their manners and their literature. 
Their love of liberty, and their courage to 
defend it, had not then been put to the 
proof, as their. wars with the Mamelouks, 
thongh frequent and of long continuance, 
were never wars of extermination; they 
were only known to be good horsemen, and 
brave and successful soldiers. 

They are divided into four, or (as we were 
informed) more than four tribes, whose chiefs, 
however, seem to have been nearly under 
the government of one of the two Kings, or 
Maleks, Chowes and Zobey’r, who divided 
the force of the nation, and were often at 
war with each other, but always united in 
cases of common danger. Malek Chowes is 
described to be a fat, lively, good-tempered 
man, and very fair for a Sheygy’a, who are 
in general jet-black ; he was the more power- 
ful of the two, and Mérawe was the name of 
his capital and his kingdom. Zobey’r was 
represented as a more violent man; and, 
since a great victory obtained by an ancestor, 
fifty-five years ago, at the foot of Mt. Dager, 
over the King of Argo, he had governed the 
southern or lower part of Dar Sheygy’a; the 
name of his capital was Hannech. The united 
force of these two monarchs was about ten 
thousand men, of whom more than two 
thousand were cavalry. 

On his arrival at Déngola, the Pasha sent 
them orders to submit to the power of Ma- 
hommed Ali; they expressed themselves 
willing to cultivate their ground and to pay 
tribute. The Pasha then commanded them 
to prove their sincerity by sending to him 
their arms and their horses. They simply 
repeated their former offer. The Pasha re- 
plied, that his father had ordered him to make 
them a nation of Felléhs instead of a nation 
of warriors, and renewed his demand. They 
replied, with a defiance, “ Either go on your 

iness, or come and attack us ;” and the 
— moved his troops towards their fron- 
8. 

The first skirmish seems to have taken 
Place near Old Déngola, when the Pasha 
and some of his generals, with very few 
soldiers, were surprised by a party of Shey- 
sya, whom they repulsed. In one that suc- 

ceded, Abdin Casheff took prisoner the vir- 
gin daughter. of one of their chiefs; he 
instantly sent her unseen to the Pasha. The 
young Turk commanded the half-naked 
savage to he brought before him; he re- 
ceived her with kindness, and asked her 
Some questions about her father; he then 
ordered her to be washed, and splendidly 
f sed, changed her ornaments of dollars 
or others of Venetian gold, and sent her, 
under a strong escort, back to her father, As 
soon as the chief recognised his daughter, 
and saw how she had been honoured, “Ali 
this is well .” paid he with impatience, “ but 
ed ie still ‘a virgin?”’—She assured him 

t she was; and when he had ascertained 





the truth of this, he withdrew his troops, and 
swore that he would not fight against the 
man who. had spared the virginity of his 
daughter: an act worthy to be recorded 
among those sacrifices of public spirit to 
private feeling, which have ever been. con- 
demned by phildsophers, and will ever be 
forgiven by other men, This little anecdote 
was very generally spoken of, and made a 
great noise in both armies. 

About the same time, in order to intimidate 
his enemy by so wonderful a display of power, 
the Pasha ordered an exhibition of fireworks. 
His enemy was less timid, though, perhaps, 
not less ignorant, than he imagined, and on 
seeing the rockets shooting into the air, 
they only remarked, “‘ What, is he come to 
make war against Heaven too!’ and their 
courage was confirmed by the sight. ‘ You 
are come against us,” they used’ to shout 
from their encampment, ‘“you are come 
against us from the North and from the East 
and from the West; but we will destroy 
you.” When told by the Ababde, who were 
escorting the Chief’s daughter, that if they 
did not submit the Pasha would drive them 
to Sennaar—“ He may drive us to the gates 
of the world; but we will not submit.” 


(To be continued.) 





Napoleon, and other Poems, By Bernard 
arton. 8vo. pp. 256. London 1822. 
T. Boys. 


From the typographical beauty of the man- 
ner in which this publication is produced, 
and the consequent thickness of the paper, 
the volume appears more formidable than 
it really is. Napoleon consists of a hundred 
and eighteen stanzas, of nine lines; and to 
this, between thirty and forty smaller 
poems are added, agreeably to modern 
custom, 

With the Muse of Mr. Barton our readers 
are intimate,.and indeed the stayedness. of 
her gait has not prevented her from travel- 
ling as fast over the country and making 
herself as generally known, as if ‘she 
the fabled wings of mythological endow- 
ment. Like the fair dames of the Society 
of Friends to which her lover belongs, she 
is not the less captivating for her demure 
look and unostentatious garb:—the fine 
complexion, the sweet features, and the 
pretty person, show as well under the little 


onnet and in the plain but snow-white } 


cambric and sober-coloured silk, as_ if 
adorned with Jace and sparkling with 
jewels. But we know not now whether we 


are painting our belle ideale of a lovely | 


Quakeress, or talking of Mr. Barton’s 
poems, to which it is proper that we should 
explicitly direct our attention. 

Napoleon was su gested by the death of 
the extraordinary individual whose name it 
bears, and scems to have been written with 
the moral purpose of exhibiting the wicked- 
ness of war and inculcating the blessings of 
peace. The design is most laudable, but 
we are of opinion that its execution offered 
too heavy a task for the most poetical mind 
to overcome. A homily in verse is an appal- 
ling performance ; and pleased as we are 
with parts of this composition, we must 


ethical argument, and its lecturing enforce- 
ments, seem to us to be ill adapted for poe- 
try: Yet the amiable mind and talents of 
the author have done much to. reconcile us 
to his theme; and teach us, where we can- 
not admire the verse, at least to esteem the 
writer and approve his means. . 

The poem opens with a natural descrip- 
tion of morning, and proceeds with some 
fine reflections on the bounties of provi- 
dence. A prayer to our Saviour occupies 
the place of invocation, and is followed by 
a rather detailed and consequently unpoe- 
tical disquisition on the question of War 
and Peace. The following example is, we 
think, irrefragable evidence :— 


I write in charity, and freely make 

Ample allowance for unconscious crime ; 
I grant all any disputant. could take 

For views and habits, which the poet’s rhyme 
Has cherish’d long, from bards of olden time 

To those of latter days: my heart can thrill, 
I trust it can, with patriot hopes sublime : 

Yet, feeling thus, to me all war is still _[kill. 
Forbidden by the law which says, Thou shalt not 


Tradition, custont, habit, cannot plead 
Excuse for what is evil ; .well I know 
That many who have own’d the Christian creed, 
And have in part adorn’d it, o’er a foe 
Have fought, and conquer’d ; and, in doing so, 
Have render’d, as they thought, a patriot’s due; 
But, owning this, I cannot so forego 
My views of right and wrong, of false and true, 
As think them right in this,and own the Gospel too. 
But as the author warms with his sub- 
ject, his style becomes much more animated 
apd exalted; so that the latter half of the 
poem rises into beauty, and is infinitely 
above the preceding part, which has force 
from us this cold praise. There is a sweet 
landscape and picture of lowly rural life— 


Come, take thy stand upon this gentle ridge, 


Which ove: yon sweet secluded vale; 
Before us is a rude and rustic bridge, 
A simple plank ;. and by its:side a rail 
On either hand, to guide the footsteps frail 
Of first or second childhood; while below 
The murmuring brooklet tells its babbling tale, 
Like a sweet under-song, which, in its flow, 
It chanteth to the flowers that on its margin grow. 


|For many a flow’ret blossoms there to bless’ 
The gentle loveliness whose charms imbue 
Its- border ;—strawherry of the wilderness ; 
The star-like daisy; violet brightly blue ; 
‘Pale primrose, in whose cup the pearly dew 
Glistens till noon-tide’s id, listless hour; ~ 
And last of all, and sweetest to the view, ; 
The lily:of the vale, whose' virgin flowet 
Trembles at every breeze within its leafy bower. 


Now glance thine eye along the streamlet’s banks 
‘Up through yon quiet valley ; thou wilt trace 
Above, the giant mountains in their ranks, 

Of bold and varied outline; little space 

Below their summits, far above their base, 
Umbrageous woods ; arid, last of all, thine eye 
Will rest on many an humble dwelling-place 

Of happy human beings; anddescry [High. 
The lowly temple where they worship the Most 


How quietly it stands within the bound 

Of its low wall of grey 

And like a shepherd’s peaceful 

Its guardian gather’d,—graves, or tombstones 





confess that, on the whole, its languor, its 


strown, 





eneeinis ete Daas 
And, dying, made their deep attachment shown 
By wishing here to sleep when life was not, 


That so their turf, or stone, might keep them un- 
forgot ! 


It is a bright and balmy afternoon, 
A hing unto even-tide ; and all 
Is still except that streamlet's placid tune, 
Or hum of bees, or lone igeon’s call, - 
Buried amid embow’ring forest tall, - [side: 
Which feathers, half way up, each hill’s steep 
Dost thou not feel such *s soothing thrall ; 
And wish, if not within its bowers t’ abide, 
At least to explore its haunts, and know what joys 
they hide ? 
Nor need’st thou wish a truer luxury [share ; 
Than in its depths, delighted, thou might’st 
I will not say that nought of agony, 
Blest as it is, at times may harbour there, 
For man is born to suffer, and to bear :— 
But could I go with thee from cot to cot, 
And show thee how this valley’s inmates fare, 
Thou might'st confess, to live in such 2 spot, 
And die there in old age, wére no unlovely lot. 
This diverges into an episode, but we 
can only find room for the immediate con- 
trast, after “ War’s destroying angel has 
been there.” 
Now its once rustic bridge is "d awa 
By some rude aaa potas toh a 2. 
Each peaceful homestead, blest but yesterday, 
A shapeless mass of ruins, black with smoke : 
The graceful birch, tall pine, and sturdy oak, 
Which bosom’d the sweet hamlet, too, are hewn ; 
And hideous, maim’d, half orig corpses choke 
The murmuring brook, which, on that afternoon, 
Had music in its flow of most delightful tune. 
Nor have they spared the solitary tree, [taught ;— 
Beneath whan boughs rer child’ tee Broctier 
Agnes, the patient Agnes! where is she ? 
And her old helpless father? He who caught, 
From her meek smiles and accents, feelings fraught 
With more than joy. Those lovely children too, 
Where are they all? We dare not trust our thought 
To tell their tale, nor follow fancy’s clue ; 
Lest e’en the very worst should fearfully prove true. 


Perhaps—but why conjecture ? can we guess 
Horrors more foul than War itself supplies ? 
The blood of age staining its silver tress ; 
Childhood, or fright, or famine’s sacrifice ; 
The ruin’d maiden’s unavailing cries :— 
All these might be their lamentable lot, 
Whose home was late so lovely in our eyes : 
We know but this—they were ! and here are not ! 
And feel we stand indeed on an ACCURSED sPoT ! 


O War! thou art indeed the deadliest curse 
Phe inde th “God suffer, or ~ world endure ; 
owever pride may rehearse, 
Or hopes of farce thy seas may allure. 
Volcano, earthquake, pestilence impure, 
Are evils; but they poison not Daal 
Of thought and feeling : lenient time may cure 
Their devastations; but to thine there cling 
Resentment, rooted hate, and each unholy thing. 
We shall be “glad, if, after ing these 
examples, our readers shall think Napoleon 
os of more applause than we have 
bestowed. 


From the minor productions, over which 
much genius and great ness of heart 
are diffused, we transcribe less than we 
could wish, and less than their merits crave. 
What we do quote, however, will recom- 
mend the volume to the lovers of just sen- 





timents combined with pathetic description 


and poetical feeling. ‘‘ The Grave” has 
the following opening stanzas— 
I love to muse, when none are nigh, 
Where yew-tree branches wave, 
And hear the winds, with softest sigh, 
Sweep o’er the grassy grave, 
It seems a mournful music, meet 
To soothe a lonely hour ; 
Sad though it be, it is more sweet 
Than that from Pleasure’s bower. 


I know not why it should be sad, 
Or seem a mournful tone, 

Unless by man the spot be clad 
With terrors not its own. 


To nature it seems just as dear 
As earth’s most cheerful scite ; 
The dew-drops glitter there as clear, 
The sun-beams shine as bright. 


The showers descend as softly there 
As on the loveliest flowers ; 
Nor does the moonlight seem more fair 
On beauty’s sweetest bowers. 
“ Ay! but within—within there sleeps 
One, o’er whose mould’ring clay 
The loathsome earth-worm winds and creeps, 
And wastes that form away.” 


And what of that ? The frame that feeds 
The reptile tribe below, 

As little of their banquet heeds, 
As of the winds that blow. 


This plaintive strain may be contrasted 
with a livelier note— 


To a Dilatory Correspondent. 
Much as thy silence I admire, 
Yet taciturnity may tire, 
.. By its protracted tedium ; 
And make one wish,.in words, to find, 
For intercourse ’twixt.mind and mind, 
A more congenial medium. 


I ne’er profess’d, with learned ease, 

To understand dead languages ; 
And, to my cogitation, 

That language is most truly dead, 

Which, leaving every thing unsaid, 
Conveys no information. 

Silence is eloquent, I own, 

While looks can make its meaning known 
In téte-d-téte communion ; 

But paper, pen, and ink possess 

No power, a single thought t’ express, 

ithout a triple union. 

He who has not within his reach 

These requisites for distant speech, 

May be excused for balking ; 
But he who has them close at hand 
Deserves a friendly reprimand, 

Unless he set them talking‘ 

The Twelve Months of Human Life is a 
fanciful comparison of the life of man, di- 
vided into twelve periods of six years each, 
with the twelve months of the year. The 
materials here too are a little stubborn, but 
Mr. Barton has managed them expertly. 
We transcribe a few of the months as 
examples— 

Makcu follows next: the voice of song 

Is heard, and gardens brightly bloom ; 
Though stormy winds may sweep along, 

Their sound inspires no moody gloom ; 

Though clouds, at times, perchance may Jowery 


And thus does youth, with eye elate, 
At blithe eighteen existence view ; 
Nor stormy winds, nor clouds abate 
The wild bird’s music, flow’ret’s hue : 
Life is to him a waking vision, 
And Earth a paradise Elysian. 
SEPTEMBER’s morn and eve are chill, 
Reminding us that time rolls on ; 
And Winter, though delaying still 
His wither’d features, wo-begone, 


"| On day’s decreasing length encroaching, 


Gives token of his sure approaching. 


And let not man at fifty-four, 
Though, like September’s noon, he may, 
At times, be cloudless as of yore, 
O’erlook its dawning, closing day ; . 
But by the Iength’ning nights be taught 
Increasing seriousness of thought ! 
NoveMBER’s clouds are gathering round, 
Dispensing darker, deeper gloom ; 
And Nature, as with awe profound, 
Waits her irrevocable doom ; 
Watching the pale sun’s fitful gleam 
Through the dense fogs that veil his beam. 


And thus, in human life’s November, 
When sixty years and six are by, . 

*Tis time that man should oft remember 
“ The hour approaches he must die !”’ 

True, he may linger to four-score, 

But death is waiting at the door! 


DECEMBER closes on the scene ; 

And what appear the months gone past ? 
Fragments of time, which once have been ! 

Succeeding slowly, fled too fast ! 

Their minutes, hours, and days appear 
Viewless in that small point,:a year! 
The man, too, with the year has fled, 

Three-score and twelve pronounc’d his doom ; 
As nature’s beauties now seem dead, 

His relics rest within the tomb ; 

Yet both a future life shall see ; 
His—prove an Immortality ! 

We cannot do better than conclude with 
this ; and with assuring the admirers of 
Mr. Barton’s former works, that, they will 
find in this the same purity of principle, the 
same affection for nature, and the same tone 
of feeling, which have distinguished him 
among the truly estimable writers of the 


age. 





The Lollards: a Tale; founded on the Per- 
secutions which marked the early part of 
the fifteenth Century. By the Author of 
The Mystery, Calthorpe, &c. 3 vols, 
12mo. London, 1822. Longman & Co. 

Tus tale opens with the imprisonment of 

the celebrated Lord age in —- 

London ;—he escapes, and seeks co 

ment in Wales. His son Edward has been 

affianced to Matilda, the daughter of a 

wealthy knight, Sir Thomas Venables, who 

resides in the village of Charing (Charing 

Cross.) In consequence of the horror in- 

spired by Lord Cobham’s being known to be 

a Lollard, the match is broken off, and Ma- 

tilda is, in despite of her constant affection, 


ward, with his sister Alice, find an asylum 
with Mr.Whittin n,(brother to Sir Richard) 
a Member of liament, in at- 





We look beyond the present heur ! 


tempting to procure what was them the 


28: 





commanded to consider Octavius, the heir of 
Earl Powis, as her future husband. Ed-. 
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favourite nostrum for curing the ills of the 
state—a resumption of church grants; and 
prosecuting this plan, he unfolds to us the 
alleged abuses and excesses of that day from 
ancient records, which at once astonish by 
the resemblance the complaints bear to those 
of the present time, and by the enormous dis- 
parity between the pecuniary amount of the 
charges at the two periods in which the com- 
plaints were and are founded. The English 
political reformer receives a visit from a 
religious reformer, in the person of the cele- 
brated John Huss, from Bohemia, who is 
described as coming to England to mitigate 
the distress of his triend Lord Cobham, by 
taking Alice with him to Prague, where it is 
presumed she will find a more perfect pro- 
tection than the offspring of Lord Cobham 
can calculate upon enjoying in England. 
Hass visits Lord Cobham in Wales. On the 
way he is exposed to eg mts and these 
bring on the scene a Welsh Red-hand, or hired 
assassin, who afterwards acts a very con- 
spicuous part. From Wales the Bohemian 
= to London, which is then brought 
fore -us in its ancient state, with the cir- 
cumstances formerly attendant on travelling 
im England. Edward and Alice accompany 
Hass to Prague. The first is there taught 
the art of printing, and returns to England ; 
but Alice accompanies her protector to Con- 
stance, where he is cited to appear before 
the Council. The proceedings ot that Coun- 
cil, and the condemnation and death of Huss, 
are then described ; and in conseqwence of 
the latter event, Alice finds herself a desti- 
tute stranger ina foreign land. She passes 
through France in male attire, assisted by 
De Marle, a. young Frenchman, who had 





been smitten with her charms as a female ; 
whose company now, and the love of a Lady 
D*’Aumont, place her in a very embarrassing 
situation, and repeatedly endanger the dis- 


covery of her sex. The confusion conse- 
_— on the battle of Agincourt parts Alice 
m the mistaken lady, and‘ alone and on 
foot she journeys to Agincourt. In the 
neighbourhood of the field of battle she finds 
De Marle, who had been wounded in the 
fight, and taken prisoner by Octavius Powis, 
whose generosity saves him from the general 
slaughter of the I. Octavius dis- 
covers the sex of Alice, and though engaged 
to Matilda, becomes her lover. They pass 
to Dover at the moment when the Emperor 
Sigismund, whose perfidy had accomplished 
the destruction of Huss, arrives to visit his 
ther of England. The curious circum- 
stances attendant on the disembarkation are 
detailed ; and passing through London, Alice 
again takes up her abode with Mr. Whitting- 
ton in Leicestershire. In the mean time Ed- 
ward, as the professor of an art now no 
longer known, that of Oneiromancy, has gained 
access to Matilda, and attempted to with- 
draw her from the house of her father ; but, 
in his design, the attempt causes her 
} doo shut fs in the convent of Black Nuns. 
Jctavius suddenly learns that an important 
bn rendered to the state, has given his 
— wealth and power ; and considering 
imself released from his previous engage- 
ments, he hastens to share hhis good fortune 
with Alice, and a _ to become his 
5 e generous elicate attenti 
of De Marle had made an impression = the 
of Alice, rather unfavourable to the 
. of Octavius ; but while the latter is 
= Pressing his suit, Edward arrives from 
» with news that Lord Cobham has 





been taken,—betrayed to his enemies by 
Earl Powis. The parties are plunged in 
great affliction. ward and Octavius at- 
tempt to move Chichely, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to intercede for mercy, but without 
effect. Edward seeks an entrance at Lam- 
beth, but is denied. He scales the garden- 
wall, resolved, if possible, to see Chichely, 
and there accidentally meets with Matilda, 
who had been summoned thither to receive 
the last injunctions of her dying father. Ed- 
ward’s conduct is thought most culpable, as 
it is presumed that this is the time which he 
has chosen to press his forbidden suit with 
her. That supposed offence, and the indis- 
creet language which he holds to the Arch- 
bishop on the subject of Lord Cobham’s per- 
secution, send him to the Lollard’s tower at 
Lambeth House. He is afterwards accused 
of sorcery, in consequence of some specimens 
of printing being traced to him. It is ar- 
ranged that the case shall be decided by the 
King in person ; and Earl Powis, the accuser, 
with Edward, and most of the principal per- 
sonages of the tale, pass into France, in 
order to render themselves at the field De la 
Chatte, where King Henry is just about to 
meet Queen Isabella, the wife of Charles the 
Sixth of France, and her daughter the Prin- 
cess Katherine, his future queen. In the 
splendid pavilion in which this their first 
meeting took place, (of which a very cir- 
cumstantial account is given) the offences of 
the dramatis persone of the tale are brought 
to a conclusion by means of the interference 
of the royal personages we have named. On 
the way Octavius is assassinated. Circum- 
stances lead Earl Powis, who pursues the 
son as fiercely as he had done the father, to 
accuse Edward of the murder. It is after- 
wards proved that the fury of Powis against 
the family of Cobham; made himself the 
direct though unintentional cause of his son’s 
end ; and madness and death requite his sordid 
ambition. Edward repels the charges against 
him; the guilt of the real offender is proved ; 
the son of Lord Cobham is now raised te 
his father’s rank; and he and De Marle 
become the husbands of Matilda and Alice. 


Such is the outline of this tale, which 
merits a high rank in a class of writin 
carried to new and great perfection in our 
day. The era which it attempts to pour- 
tray is one of deep interest, and very diffi- 
cult to be delineated. The difficulty has 
been surmounted in a way which does infi- 
nite credit to the author, who must have 
read extensively to enable himself to involve 
so much of private life in the-tale of a period 
of which the domestic details have been so 
scantily handed down to us. His local 
antiquities are exceedingly curious, and so 
full of amusing information, that it 1s severe 
to object to them that they are occasionally 
brought in rather awkwardly. Persons living 
at a period are not’so apt to be particular 
as some of his characters are made, in 
order to introduce these descriptions, (how- 
ever excellent in themselves :) and the nar- 
rative in the first two volumes suffers a 
diminution of effect from this cause. But 
the fault, if fault it be, is amply compen- 
sated in the last volume, in which a 
and appalling interest is combined with fine 
graphic illustrations and singular traits of 
ancient manners. 


Having sketched an outline of the story, 





we shal] endeavour to exemplify the writer’s 
powers by two or three extracts ; premising 
that his style is always easy, though not 
always polished ; and that he has contrived 
very skilfully to get, without offence to 
delicacy, over the trying ground of his 
heroine’s travels in France, and the er- 
roneous love of a married lady to the seem- 
ing boy Florio.. The following is a land- 
scape of Saffron Hill and its vicinage, four 
hundred years ago—now, one of the vilest 
sites in the city of London. Mr. Whit- 
tington and Huss are the speakers :— 

The sun was about to set, when Whitting- 
ton remarked with great satisfaction, that 
they now approached the end of their journey. 

“T purpose not,” said he, “to go into the 
close and: crowded city to reside, while I 
remain from home, but in this fair and salu- 
brious—this gay and smiling spot,—here, at 
Saffron Hill, will I abide. My friend Stephen 
Haggerston hath a goodly house, where for 
the present we may all be kindly entertained. 
Here I shall be at a moderate distance from 
the metropolis, and a walk through the mea- 
dows of the Old-burne will speedily take 
me thither.” 

They advanced on the hill, which then 
was decorated with a few fanciful dwellings, 
belonging to persons of opulence, who were 
led by a taste for rural scenes and open 
views, to establish themselves there; and, 
at the time when Whittington spoke, they 
saw the buildings of Clerkenwell. 

“There seemeth a fair place of worship,” 
said the Bohemian, pointing to the Church ; 
‘¢ what may it be entitled ?” 

“That,” replied Whittington,“ is thechurch, 
and the large building adjoining it, and of 
which in truth it formeth a part, is the Priory 
of Clerkenwell. Leek ye lower, and some 
little space from where the hill begins ab- 
ruptly to decline, you see a modern erection. 
That protects the celebrated spring by which 
our parish clerks, with others who aid their 
doings, assemble at divers stated times to 
enact moralities and mysteries, of which, no 
doubt, ye have heard.” 

“‘T have, but it pleaseth me not. There 
shall ye see, so I have heard, the whole crea- 


8$\ tion of the world pictured, and mimicked, 


and mortal men do then pretend to be an- 
gels and even the very Godhead.” 

“ With you,” said Whittington, “I think 
it lacketh meet solemnity, for often doth it 
happen that those who can best enact, are 
nelther holy nor discreet men. When lately 
I was there to see them, he who was clepid 
the A Gabriel, was found so top-heavy 
from drink, that he reeled and almost knocked 
down the Deus Pater of the mystery, who 
being no over-sober personage himself, did 
curse and swear so profanely, thus to be 
staggered, that my brother Sir Richard, then 
Lord Mayor, was well minded to send his 
godship to the gaol of Newgate.” : 

‘¢ More needs not to prove that such rites 
are but folly, and serve not the cause of 
religion.” 

“Bat,” said Whittington, recurring to 
his favourite topic, ‘is not this a delightful 
scene, and doth it not command a view of 
many pleasing objects? Lower down, those 
tall elms mark the spot where the Skinners’ 
Well is found, where that craft do repair to 
enact, at times, mysteries ef their own, after 
the manner of the parish-clerks. How noble 
looketh the vast square tower of Paul’s, 
which seemeth lord over all the neighbour- - 





ing churches, whose are now 

How gay is this hill we now stand 
upon, and what a beauteous verdure decketh, 
late as is the season, that, which holds the 
Priory on its summit! Then, further south, 
mark you another noble building? That is 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
pore oe it, clty-wards, behold the mills 
which belong to fraternity, and which 
are worked by means of that brook which 
windeth along in the valley. Turn-mill brook 
is it called, and you may almost see it join 
the river of. Wells, while the Oldbourne is 
hastening from the west to meet aud unite 
with it. Then near the place of their junc- 
tion, ye must ‘observe a mighty edifice 
adorned with much modern workmanship 
and cunning. That standeth hard by the 
Old-burne, and is the palace of the Bishop 
of Ely. It was ‘thus handsomely set forth 
by Bishop Arundel, when he did fill that 
See. Looking at so costly a pile, and its 
spacious ens, and at the other objects 
which I have turned your eyes to,-and con- 
templating these shady retreats, while ye 
survey at so small distance the whole extent 
of London, say have ye often seen an emi- 
nence commanding in its pros so much 
of the gallant magnificence of art, and pos- 
sessing in itself so largely the marvellous 
beauties of nature, as same right famous 
Saffron Hill!” 

The place on which they stood, at that 

riod merited the praises which it received 

om the admiring Whittington, and the 
smiling vill of Holborn or Oldburne, as 
seen from it, built irregularly, but beautifully 
diversified with gardens attached to the 
houses—adorned with arbors, May-poles, 
and grottos, was most interesting. The 
meadows appropriated to the exercise of 
archery, provided with butts, and seats for 
the umpires,’ heightened the variety and 
compelled Huss to admire, not less than his 
friend did, the surrounding scenery. 

The martyrdom of Huss is vividly de- 
scribed in the second volume; but an Eng- 
lish dinner, &c. of that age will probably be 
more acceptable to our readers. Mr it- 
tington and Edward Cobham 


roceeded from “ the Way to Read- 

iles’s in the Fields,” which was in 
1415 as much in the fields as Hornse 
now. They proceeded by the meadow, then 
free from every sort of building, on which 
the street called Long Acre has since been 
built, and turning to the right, they passed 
over part of the ground which forms Drury 
Lane, and descended to Ivy Bridge, in the 
Strand. This was a small erection thrown 
over a runnifig water, (inferior in magnitude 
to Fleet Ditch,) which passed from north to 
south, and here made its way to the Thames. 
Mr, Whitti ton, dete to call on his 
brother Sir Richard, went to his house which 
stood in the Strand, about half a mile nearer 
Charing than Ivy Bridge. It was his inten- 
tion to remain a few hours with his relation ; 
bat Sir Richard, who was too much con- 
nected with men in power, to: wish for an 
intimacy with the son of a proscribed Lol- 
lard, excused’ himself from remaining at 


home, as he had an engagement for that 
mornin A 


morning, being expected to attend the swear- 
ing in of the new Lord Mayor. He received 
them cou: it 

a extensive 


Garden, ‘now named Covent Garden, then 





enclosed with a. wall, and ektending from 
the lane, by which “Edward and his friend th 


had passed into the Strand to St. Martin’s 
church. 

It was eleven o’clock,.and Sir Richard had 
taken the precaution of dining before he left 
his home. His brother had intended to get 
to him in time to sit down with him, but 
being later than he had expected, he was 
not sorry to find the remains of an elegant 
dinner still on table. That which most par- 
ticularly captivated the old gentleman was 
the appearance of part of a sea-hog, or 
porpus, which at that period enjoyed a repu- 
tation quite as high as salmon or turbot can 
pretend to now. A dish of seal’s flesh stood 
near it, and besides roast beef, a peacock 
just served up, which the knight had not 
had time to attack, smoked on the well-sup- 
plied board, which was further garnished 
with custards, both cold and hot, together 
with a jug of ale, a flask of Gascony wine, 
and a bowl of Ipocras, 

“I trow, my worthy brother,” said Whit- 
tington, “ looked for some of his city com- 

atriots to dine with him to-day, seeing he 

as provided so much more than might have 
sufficed for his own people. My appetite 
is somewhat keen, and being fond of fish I 
parpeces asking for a baconed herring, as if 

had been at home, but truly this sea-hog 
is more dainty fare. Wilt have a platter 
full? "Tis passing good, and I perceive the 
sauce is that I like with dolphin, well stored 
with oysters.” 

Edward declined eating any. 

“Take you some seal, then, which, after 
the porpus, is the most delicate fish that 
swims, which have good substance. These 
are luxuries we of the country seldom can 
enjoy, for if we get fish of the sea, or oysters, 
in Leicestershire, being so long journeying, 
they either gain a flavour which is not deli- 
cious, or lose that which should belong to 
them, Therefore, to taste such things a 
week newer than we can have them brought 
to us from London, is no mean treat, but 
even as good to me as a slice from one of 
my finest muttons, killed fresh from the pas- 
ture, is to my brother.” 

Pressed to eat by Mr. Whittington, Ed- 
ward took a small part of the peacock. His 
friend made an excellent meal on the porpus, 
after which Whittington invited Edward to 
accompany him to Sir Richard’s skittle-court. 

The modern medical proverb, ‘‘ After 
dinner rest awhile,’ had not then gained 
much credit, and Whittington having eaten 
with good appetite, conceived a little exer- 
cise to be absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation of health. He, therefore, on finish- 
ing his flask of Gascony, courted the amuse- 
ment of skittles, which at that period was not 
discountenanced by those who prided them- 
selves on. polite accomplishments. 

But the game of skittles, as then played, 
differed essentially from that which consti- 
tutes the amusement of the industrions 
classes of the present day. The skittle- 
court of Sir Richard, was a square enclo- 
sure, in the centre of which a large frame 
of the same shape was laid down. About a 
foot within this frame, the pins were ranged 
in three rows. These, ludicrous as it mast 
sound, represented the three branches of 
the British constitution, king, lords, and 
commons. Such were the names given to 
the;skittles, and in knocking them down, 
they counted according to their rank. The 
king pin still retains its name and station, 
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‘and part but not all of its origiz ; 

eastern game. It sted ieee 
decorated with the representation of acrown 
and was three inches taller than the four 
corner skittles, nobles as they were called 
which surpassed in the same degree the 
commons, or skittles placed at the edge of 
the frame between the corners, The nobles 
hai small round heads—the commons lack, 
ing such distinction. Whenever the king 
fell the player scored five. Each noble con- 
tributed three towards his game; a com- 
moner gave but two. 

“*T judge,” said the brother of the pro- 
prietor, “ you have been too much occupied 
with other studies to be a proficient in the 
healthful game of skittles. But I will soon 
instruct you. Throw not up to the skittles, 
but let your bowl fall on the outer frame, 
and bound forward to one of the nobles, 
which shall carry the king, and, perchance, 
one or more of the commons ; but I can tell 
you all in two goodly verses which I made 
when I was young, and which both for sound 
and sense, were thought not unworthy of 
being oft rehearsed. 

« Bow] strong, the frame withouten hit, and miss 
the same within ; 

“The king, four lords, and commons four, the 
game will quickly bring.” . 

He then. commenced, and his first throw 
brought him thirteen, as the king, two lords, 
and one commoner bowed “ beneath his 
sturdy stroke.” This success reminding him 
of his youthful dexterity, raised the old gen- 
tleman’s spirits, if it did not contribute to 
increase his health, and he soon triumphed 
over his heedless adversary, who found it no 
easy task to fall in with the humour of his 
eccentric friend, so far as to take'a part in 
this diversion. 

Extraordinary as this may appear, it is ab 
accurate view of the manners of the time, 
which are not less illustrated by it’than by 
aclose and admirable: account of the vic- 
torious entry of Henry V. into London, 
after the battle of Agincourt. We are sorry 
that our want of space prevents us from 
copying this remarkable passage, and in- 
deed from offering any further extracts. 

Reviewing the work, we must repeat that 
it is peculiarly pleasing and instructive. 
Truly does it make “ forgotten generations 
live again,” and afford many unthought-of 
opportunities for contrasting past with pre- 
sent days. Sometimes we are surprised 
with the resemblance ; sometimes struck 
with the difference: always entertained 
with the correct and yet lively way in which 
the scenes are painted. Upon the whole, 
we would say of The Lollards, that it 1s 
at once an uncommon, an instructive, a 
a well written tale ; abounding in localities 
which hardly can be thought tedious by 
those who read such books for the mere 
story, and with incidents of sufficient pathos 
and interest to rivet the attention of those 
who look for a well-connected fable to un- 
fold at every link the useful and agreeable. 





WALPOLE’S MEMOIRES. 
Concluded. 
Acreeasty to the promise of our last 
Number, we now resume the thread of these 
Memoires for a concluding notice ; regret- 





ting that they have not been more prolific 
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—— 
of-interest, though we have winnowed the 
> fi the ) indstrious care. 
‘author’s auto-biographical sketch, to 
which we alluded in our preceding paper, 


is one of the most characteristic and amusing | PY 


in the whole work. “To avoid the 
appearance of vain-glory and nauseous 
egotism,” (from which, however, it springs) 
this pretty partial portrait is written (ac- 
cording to Walpole’s own declaration, but 
not in fact,) in the third person ; and is as 
follows :— 

Horace Walpole, without the least tinc- 
ture of ambition, had a propensity to fac- 
tion, and looked onthe mischief of civil 
disturbances as a lively amusement, Indig- 
nation at the persecution raised against his 
father, and prejudices contracted by himself, 
conspired with his natural impetuosity. of 
temper to nourish this passion. But coming 
into the world when the world was growing 
weary of faction, and some of the objects 
dying or being removed, against whom his 
warmth had been principally directed, matu- 
ity of reason and sparks of virtue extin- 
guished this ‘culpable ardour. Balanced for 
afew years between right and wrong, hap- 
pily for him virtne preponderated early 
enough to leave him some merit in the option. 
Arts, books, painting, architecture, antiqui- 
ties, and those amiable employments of a 
tranquil life, to which in the. warmest of 
his political hours he had been fondly 
addicted, assumed an entire empire over 
him. . The circumstances too of the times 
contributed to make him withdraw from the 
scene of business. With Newcastle he had 
determined never to connect: Fox’s belia- 
viour on the case of Mr. Byng had rooted 
out his esteem, and the coldness discovered 
by Fox on Walpole’s refusing to concur in 

his politics, had in a manner dissolved 
their friendship. Of Pitt he retained the 
best iy song but the wanton exposure of so 
many lives at the ‘affair of St. Cas, and in 
those other visionary attempts on the coast 
of France, had painted Pitt on his mind as 


a man whose thirst of glory was inconsistent’ 


with humanity ; and being himself strongly 
tinctured with tenderness, he avoided any 
farther intercourse with aminister, who was 
Great with so little reluctance. 

Thus, without disgrace, disappointment, 
or personal disgust, Walpole, at the age of 
forty-one, abandoned the theatre of affairs ; 

retaining neither resentment to warp, 

nor friendship to biass him, he thinks him- 
self qualified’ to give some account of trans- 
actions, which few men have kuown better, 
and of which scarce any can speak with equal 
pa vip He has not falsified a circum- 
stance to load any man; he has not denied 
a big act to excuse himself. Yet lest 
even this unreserve should not be thought 
sufficient, lest some secret motives should 
be supposed to have influenced his opinions, 
at least his narrative, he will lay open to 
the reader his nearest sentiments. Severity 
in some of the characters will be the most 
striking objection. His dislike to a few 
persons neh sharpened his eyes to their 
faults, but he hopes never blinded him to 
their virtues—lest it should have done, es- 
pecially in so inflammeable a nature, he admo- 
nishes the reader of his greatest prejudices, 
as far as they could have risen from ‘any 
ret nee Rar tea of Cumber- 
ad, Mr. Pelham, an ardwicke, he 
had received trifling offence. To the two 


vaspiring. 


last he avows he had strong aversion. From 
Mr. Fox, as Ihave said, he-had felt cold- 
ness and ingratitude. By his uncle and the 
Duke of Devonshire he had been injured— 
the former basely betrayed; yet of none 
of these has he omitted to speak with praise 
when he could find occasion. Of Lord Hard- 
wicke had he known a virtue, he would have 
told it; for now, when his passions are sub- 
sided, when affection and veneration for 
truth and justice preponderate above all 
other considerations, would he sacrifice the 
integrity of these Memoires, his favourite 
labour, to a little revenge that he shall never 
taste? No; let his narration be measured 
by this standard, and it will be found that 
the unamiableness of the characters he blames 
imprinted those dislikes, as well as private 
distaste to some of them. The King, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and others, who do not 
appear in these writings with any signal ad- 
vantage, never gave him the most distant 
cause of dissatisfaction. 

How far his own character may have con- 
curred towards forming his opinions may be 
calculated from the following picture, impar- 
tial as far as a man can know himself. : 

Walpole had a warm conception, vehe- 
ment attachments, strong aversions ; with 
an apparent contradiction in his temper— 
for he had numerous caprices, and invincible 
perseverance. His principles tended to re- 
publicanism, but without any of its austerity ; 
his love of faction was unmixed with any 
He had great sense of honour, 
but not great enough, for he had too much 
‘weakness to resist doing wrong, though too 
much sensibility not to feel it in others. He 
had a great measure of pride, equally apt 
to resent neglect, and scorning to stoop to 
any meanness or flattery. A boundless 
friend ; a bitter, but a — enemy. His 
humour. was satyric, though accompanied 
with a most compassionate heart. Indis- 
creet and abandoned to his passions, it 
seemed as if he despised or could bear no 
constraint ; yet this want of government of 
himself was the more blameable, as nobody 
had greater command of resolution when- 
ever he made a point of it. This appeared 
in his person: naturally very delicate, and 
educated with too fond a tenderness, by un- 
relaxed temperance and braving all incle- 
mency of weathers, he formed and enjoyed 
the firmest and unabated health. One virtue 
he possessed in a singular degree—disin- 
terestedness and contempt of money—if one 
may call that a virtue, which really was a 
passion. In short, such was his promptness 
to dislike superiors, such his humanity to in- 
feriors, that, considering how few men are 
of so firm-a texture as not to be influenced 
by their situation, he ‘thinks, if he may be 
allowed to judge of himself, that had either 
extreme of fortune been his lot, he should 
have made a good prince, but not a very 
honest slave. 

The perusal of this long extract, un- 

uestionably one of the most laboured in 
the Memoires, will lead our readers to con- 
cur in the justice of a remark which every 
page in these volumes has made obvious to 
criticism—namely, that they are exceeding- 
ly ill written. The confusion of persons, 
moods, and tenses ; the bad grammar, and 
the loose style,would not be tolerated now in 
the most hastily composed periodical publi- 





cation. Yet Walpole was a man of the 
best education, a critic and a pseudo judge 


ofliterary merit. Setting out with a decla- 
ration that he will use the third person, he 
cannot help changing to the first within 
two pages; and therefore it is not sur- 

rising that in many other parts, where he 
in laid himself under no restrictions, his 
sense should be, as it not unfrequently is, 
absolutely unintelligible. We quote one 
short paragraph, to show how very slovenly 
a noble scholar could write half a century . 
ago. The conversation relates to a quarrel 
anticipated by Lord Granville in the royal 
family. 

The Duke of Devonshire said, with great 
decency, he hoped that was not the case ; 
he hoped they were met to prevent such a 
rupture. “Oh! yes,” replied Lord Gran- 
ville, “it must happen; the Prince has de- 
clared he will use’ ill all that shall be placed 
about him; and though young lords will 
ambition the situation, they will not endure 
to be treated like footmen: the King will 
treat Lord Bute like a footman ;:and then 
he will make the Prince use the others in 
the same manner. This family always has 
and will quarrel from generation to genera- 
tion.” 

Here there are about as many errors in 
construction as there are branches of sen- 
tences; and such is the common style of 
these Memoires. 

The two concluding years, 1759 and 
1760, may be briefly dismissed ; for they 
convey no information, though enlivened by 
some anecdotes and witticisms. For ex- 
ample ; in the parliamentary discussion for 
increasing the salaries of the Judges, we 
are told— 

Charles Yorke defended both the judges 
and the measure—the Jatter with more suc- 
cess than the former : yet as the stories were 
neither flagrant nor of very recent date, the 
best apology for the judges was, that so 
little could be objected to them. The addi- 
tional salary was voted by 169 to 39; which 
occasioned Charles Townshend to say, that the 
book of Judges had been saved by the book of Num- 
bers. - - - + = 

Lady Townshend (says another anecdote) 
had been very much affected. She had a 
great deal of wit, which was seldom delicate, 
and had turned Jacobite on some disregard 
from the Duke of Cumberland. One day that 
she was very severe on the royal family, 
Margaret Cecil, Lady Brown, said to her, 
“Lady Townshend, it was very well, while 
you was only affected ; but now you are dis- 
affected, itis intolerable.”” A famous bon mot 
of Lady Townshend on the royal family was 
occasioned by seeing them often at Rane- 
lagh: she said, “ This is the cheapest family 
to see, and the dearest to keep, that ever 
was,” 

On Warburton’s being made Bishop of 
Gloucester, it is observed, that he was. a man 

- - -- whose doubtfall Christianity, whose 
writings and turbulent arrogance, e him 
generally obnoxious. Warburton, inquiring 
of a friend what the clergy thought of his 
promotion, and being told how much it of- 
fended them, said, “ Tell them, it was well 
for their cause that I did not embrace any 
other profession.” 

The historical portion of 1759 is full of 
the battle of Minden, and -of Lord George 





Sackville; but we do not discover: an iota 
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of new intelligence. In the ensuing year, 
where the King of Prussia’s campaigns are 
detailed in a wretched manner, the following 
dramatic anecdote is curious. A pamphlet 
by Lord Bath, it is stated, 

-- - -- pleased in coffee-houses more 
than it deserved; yet made much less noise 
than a farce written at the same time by an 
Irish player, one Macklyn,* called Love a la 
Mode. he principal characters were a 
Scotchman and an Irishman: ‘the first, 
heightened and odious; the latter, softened 
and amiable, played inimitably by one Moody. 
What. made it memorable was, that Lord 
Bute interposed to have it prohibited. This 
intervention made the ridicule on the Sootch 
the.more tasted; and being tasted, it would 
have been too offensive to the public to have 
stopped the run. A composition was made 
that it should not be printed. The King, 
whose age then kept him from public places, 
sent for the copy, and ordered it to be read 
to him. 

Of the celebrated Smollet there is also a 
bitter notice, most injurious to his character, 
and doing great injustice to his talents :— 


In February was tried a criminal of a still 
different complexion. Dr. Smollet was con- 
victed in the King’s Bench of publishing 
scurrilous abuse on Admiral Knollys in the 
Critical Review. Smollet was a worthless 
man, and only mentioned here because 
author of a History of England, of the 
errors in which posterity ought to be warned. 
Smollet was bred a sea-surgeon, and turned 
author. He wrote a tragedy, and sent it to 


Lord hae with whom he was not ac- 


quainte Lord Lyttelton not caring to 
point out its defects, civilly advised him to 
try comedy. He wrote one, and sollicited 
the same lord to recommend it to the stage. 
The latter excused himself, but promised, 
if it should be acted, to do all the service 
im his power for the author. Smollet’s re- 
turn was drawing an abusive portrait of 
Lord Lyttelton in Roderick Randon, anovel ; 
of which sort he published two or three. 
His next attempt was on the History of 
England ; a work in which he engaged for 
booksellers, and finished, though four volumes 
in quarto, in two years; yet an easy task, 
as being pilfered from other histories. Ac- 
cordingly it was little noticed till it came 
down to the present times: then, though 
compiled from the libels of the age and the 
most paltry materials, yet being heightened 
by personal invectives, strong Jacobitism, 
and the worst representation of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s conduct in Scotland, the 
sale was prodigious. Eleven thousand ‘copies 





* Macklyn, in general a disagreeable actor 
was liked in Iago, and extremely admired 
in Shylock the Jew, He had been tried and 
honourably acquitted for the murder of another 
actor, but his character was not popular. He 
se ro the Scotchman himself in his own farce, 

ut not well: however, its not being printed, 
nor played but when he pleased, made it always 
draw cro audiences ; which, with havir 
a daughter who was a pretty good actress, ont 
of an excellent character, made him neyer re- 
jected by the theatres. though of a quarrelsome 
temper. He continued to play for twenty years, 
and, though past fourscore, retained so much 
vigour and parts, that he wrote another piece, 
not less severe on the Scotch, though it was 
much curtailed before he could obtain permission 
to have it ‘acted ; and though it succeeded, it was 
not near so much liked as his Love 4 Ja Mode. 


of that trash were instantly sold, while at 
the same time the university of Oxford ven- 
tured to print but two thousand of that 
inimitable work, Lord Clarendon’s Life! A 
reflection on the age sad to mention, yet too 
true to be suppressed! Smollet’s work was 
again printed, and in tasted: it was 

orned with wretched prints, except two 
or three by Strange,* who could not refuse 
his. admirable graver to the service of 
the Jacobite cause. Smollet then engaged 
in a monthly magazine, called the Critical 
Review, the scope of which was to decry 
any work that soponres favourable to the 
principles of the olution, Nor was he 
single in that measure. The Scotch in the 
heart.of London assumed a dictatorial power 
of reviling every book that censured the 
Stuarts, or upheld the Revolution—a_provo- 
cation they ought to have remembered when 
the tide rolled back upon them. Smollet, 
while .in prison, undertook a new magazine ; 
and notwithstanding the notoriety ofhis dis- 
affection, obtained the King's patent for it 
by the interest of Mr. Pitt, to whom he had 
dedicated his History. In the following 
reign he was hired to write a scurrilous 
paper, called the Briton, against that very 
patron, Mr. Pitt. 

Near his conclusion, Walpole describes 
a person, Lieut. Col. Jennings, as being 
formed for a hero, “for he had great 
bravery, and a small portion of sense”— 
We. presume that the latter ingredient is 
not reckoned by him a necessary qualifica- 
tion for an historical writer. Nevertheless 
there are blemishes which, in our esteem, 
are still more fatal to success in that capaci- 
ty,and militate still more forcibly against 
the credit of an author.. These are spleen, 
prejudice, partiality, heartlessness, a con- 
fessed love of faction, personal interest, and 
vain presumption ; and all these are no- 
torious in Horace Walpole—so notorious 
indeed, that his editor, Lord Holland, him- 
self a warm party-man, but a man of fine 
mind and honourable feeling, is compelled 
to offer an apology for an unjust attack 
upon the character of Lord Amherst ; which 
apology is a key to these Memoires, and 
opens to view their worthlessness as a re- 
cord of the times, or a biography of dis- 
tinguished persons :— 


The author’s notes (says his Lordship) 
were generally written many years after the 
text. The above unfavourable portrait of 
Lord Amherst was probably annexed to the 
MS. at the ¢lose of the American war, when 
political animosities obscured every impar- 
tial view of living characters. The pane- 
gyric in text was composed in 1763, Horace 
Walpole being then more than ever disposed 
to magnify the events and extol the tactics 
of the seven-years’ war, Allowance must 
be made for these circumstances. We may 
abate something of the warmth of enco- 
mium in the text, but we must also mitigate 
the bitterness which forms so large an in- 
gredient in the note. 





«Strange was a most undisguised Jacobite. 
Alan Ramsay, the painter, of as d a 
family, (and who had set out to join the: Pre- 
tender, when he heard of his defeat,) being 
offended that S had been unwilling to en- 





grave ‘his portrait of George III., imputed it to 
Strange’s Jacobitism, 


AND 


What confidence can be placed either in 
the eulogies or in the revili of a writer 
who, in many instances besides this, flat 
contradicts himself, and. draws entirely dif. 
ferent characters of the same individuals? 
Readers must feel that he is too prone to 
error to be relied upon; and that it is ex- 
tremely probable, had he continued to write 
longer, under altered circumstances, he 
would have unsaid all his assertions, and 
retracted all his positions. 


other matters,Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’ 
letters from Dresden, where he was our 
Minister. They tell some strange stories 
of the Polish court, which we cannot quote 
on account of their licentiousness, and which 
we do not credit on account of their gross 
imputations of incest and other abomina- 
tions. Williams was a. satirist by nature, 
and he seems to have revelled in profusion 
at Dresden. Should any of. our readers, 
however, be fond of scandal, we shall en- 
sure their pardon for disappointing them in 
foreign slanders, by copying and concluding 
with Walpole’s infamous relation of certain 
tragical events in the House of Hanover :— 


I learned (says he) from Henrietta, 
Countess of Suffolk, mistress to George the 
Second, the fact mentioned in text, of George 
the First burning his wife’s testament. That. 
Princess, the Electress of Hanover, liked 
the famous Count Konismark, while, her 
husband was at the army. The old Elector, 
father of George the First, ordered himaway. 
The Electress, then hereditary Princess, was 

uaded to let him kiss. her hand before 
is departure. She saw him in bed—he re- 
tired, and was never heard of more. When 
George the Second went first to Hanover 
after his father’s death, and made some alte- 
rations in the palace, the body of Konismatk 
was found under the floor of the chamber 
next to the Electress’s chamber: hé had 
been strangled immediately on leaving her, 
by the old Elector’s order, and buried under 
the floor. This fact, Queen Caroline related to 
my father, Sir Robert Walpole. George the 
Second told it to his wife, but never to his 
mistress, Lady Suffolk, who had never heard 
it till I told it to-her many years after. The 
Electress was separated from George I. on 
that amour, and was called Duchess of 
Halle; and he married the Duchess of Ken- 
dal with his left hand. When the French 
threatened Hanover in Queen Anne’s war, 
the Duchess of Halle was sent to her parents, 
the Duke and Duchess of Zell, who doated 
on her their only child, and she staid a year 
with them; but though they were most earnest 
to retain her, she was forced to return to 
her confinement, in which she died the year 
beforeher husband. Some ape yee 
as supposed hired by the Dukeof Z Il, warned 
George I. to take care of his wife, for he 
would not long outlive her. As the Ger- 
mans are very superstitious, he believed the 
prophecy ; and when he took leave of his 
son and the Princess of Wales, Caroline, he 
told them he. should never see them more. 
George I1., who hated his father and was 
very fond of his mother, meant, if she had 
survived her husband, to bring her over, and 
declare her Queen Dowager. Lady Suffolk 
told me, that the morning after the — 
‘of the death of George I. arrived, when $ 





went, as woman of the bedchamber, to the 


There is an a containing, among ' 
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new Queen, she found a whole and half- 
length portraits of the Electress hung up in 
the ent; George II. had had them 
al put had not dared to produce 
them. Princess Amelie has the half-length 
at her house in Cavendish Square. George I. 
told the Duchess of Kendal, that if he could, 
he would appear to her after his death. 
Seon after that event, a large bird, I forget 
of what sort, flew into her window. She 
believed it was the King’s soul, and took the 
utmost care of it. George II. was not. less 
credulous ; he believed in vampires. His son 
Frederic affected the same contradictory 
fondness for his. grandfather, and erected 
the statue of George I. in Leicester-fields ; 
and intended, if he had come to the crown, 
to place a monument to his memory in 
St. Paul’s. 

’ George I., besides the Duchess of Kendal, 
had several other mistresses, particularly 
one whom he brought over and created 
Countess of Darlington ; by whom he was 
father of Charlotte, Viscountess Howe, 
though she was not publicly avowed. In 
the last year or two of his life he had another 
mistress, Miss Anne Brett, daughter, by 
her second husband, Colonel Brett, of the 
famous divorced. Countess of Macclesfield, 
mother of Savage the poet. Miss Brett had 
an apartment given to her in the palace at 
St. James’s, and was to have been created 
a countess if the King had returned. 

We now take our leave of these Me- 
moires, of which our opinion is confirmed 
by re-perusal and deliberation. We con- 
sider it cowardly, malicious, and unjust, to 
have written them ; sordid and injurious on 
the part of the family, to have published 
them; and an abandonment of good feelings 
to approve of them. 





Memoir of the Life and Trial of James 
‘ Mackcoull, or Moffat, who died in Edin- 
burgh Gaol, December 1820 ; containing 
a full Account of his Trial, for robbing 
the Bank at Glasgow of 20,0001. 8vo. 
pp. 516. Edinb. 1822. John Anderson. 
“Joun Anverson my Joe,” this is a big 
book about a thief; but, however, as we 
gave the public last week the life of a Saint, 
to wit, Juhn Dagley, it is but fair that we 
should this week balance the account with 
the life of a Sinner. Yet we must confess 
that we are not quite so fond of the subject 
as the author seems to have been ; and shall 
accordingly abbreviate where he has ex- 
panded, and content ourselves with repeat- 
ing only once the facts which he has thought 
Proper to state in various shapes at least 
e or four times, This, we take it, is the 
way to form good sized octavos ; especially 
when “illustrated with notes, anecdotes, 
and a portrait,” and with an appendix of im- 
portant documents, such as the thief-taker's 


journal of his pursuit, and othe J 
curious pai if - oats 


rs 
In the olden times when beggars perished 
neither comets nor Snamnghine ose seen ; 


t now we are as likely to have a stately 
Volume oni the demise of a v bond, as if 
the heavens had blazed forth a prince’s 
death. Of this order is the Memvir of 
James’ Mackcoull, which its compiler has 
Sent into the world with as much formality 





as if it had been a history of the universe. 
And it is well for readers that he was a man 
of so much consideration; for if he had 
been a lax writer, there would have been 
two or three octavos instead of one. 

Many striking circumstances and daring 
robberies, in which this remarkable cha- 
racter was engaged, (says the preface) have 
been altogether omitted, as either bordering 
on indecency, or having a tendency to mis- 
lead, by example. Nothing has Peas ad- 
mitted which can in any way be deemed 
offensive to the feelings of the most delicate ; 
—and that very interesting trial, which put 
a period to his career of villaty, will be 
found at full length, from the pen of an ex- 
cellent Stenographer who attended for that 
purpose in Court. 

The moral which the life of this daring and 
successful plunderer inculcates, is strikin 
and impressiye. He was reared in vice—an 
being deprived of the benefit of a religious 
education in his youth, wandered through 
life, as it were, at random. To the protect- 
ing influence of religion he was a stranger— 
his ideas of right and wrong were founded in 
error—and his whole thoughts and medita- 
tions were incessantly bent on the ruin and 
destruction of his neighbour. 

- This is the age of theory and philosophy, 
from the Stock Exchange financiers 
agricultural projectors of the House of 
Commons, to the biographers of felons who 
write about a burglar’s. ideas of right and 
wrong being founded in error ; as if villany 
were merely a moral mistake, and murder 
& misconception in» principle! We are 
astonished that the shape of Mackcoull’s 
skull was not adduced in sapeert of this 
opinion ; it might at‘least have puzzled 
Surgeon Abernethy, and exasperated the 
broil of Surgeon Laurence. But we turn to 
the narrative of events, rather than dwell 
on the reflections occasioned by them in 
Mackcoull’s story :— 

The parish of St. Sepulchre, London, had 
the honour of the hero’s birth in 1763. His 
father was a marshal’s man, aud his mother 
a most abandoned woman. The family were 
worthy of their dam. Of three sons, Ben, 
the youngest, was hanged for rubbing Mr. 
Fleming in Drury Lane; John, the eldest,* 





* This rogue was an author too; and in 1810 
pebiies a work called ‘ The Abuses of Justice.’ 
n this he declares that he bad relinquished all 
criminal pursuits, and complains, that notwith- 
standing all his protestations, his conduct con- 
tinued to be watched by, or, in his own words, 
that ‘he was still an object of aversion to the 
Bow Street officers,” who not only doubted his 
reformation, but annoyed him on all occasions, 
when and where they suspected he was playing 
the truant. In short, when he attempted to enter 
the theatres, or any other place of public amuse- 
ment, where, in a crowd, one’s hand may acci- 
dentally be thrust into another’s pocket, he was 
sure to be hailed by the Bow Street patroles, in-a 
most familiar manner, and forced to retrace his 
steps. Conscious, however, as he would have it 
appear, of the rectitude of his conduct, and de- 
termined not to be excluded from his old fuvourite 
haunts, he, on ove occasion, actually 
the following note to the magistrates of the pub- 
lic office, Bow Street :— 


“6 Gentlemen,—\ beg leave to inform you, that | "€ 


{ am, with my wife, gone to the theatre, Covent 
Garden. I take this step in order to prevent any 
ill-founded, malicious construction. ‘Trusting that 
I am within the pale of safety, and that my con- 


Sa 
was frequently tried for his life, and, like 
James, most egregiously deserved the gal- 
lows: and the only sister of these worthies 
was a notorious thief and prostitute. Mother 
and daughter frequently met in the same 
House of Correction, and enjoyed the felicity 
of maternal and filial sympathy, while groan- 
ing under the wholesome discipline of the 
same whip. Such were the hopeful family of 
the Mackcoulls ; and such the parentage and 
fraternity of a personage whoseMemoir is now 
before us in a more imposing shape than has 
been aspired to by Wild, or Barrington, or 
Vaux, or Haggart. At an early age, the aathor 
tells us, he was looked upon as a common 
thief and pickpocket ; and having, in concert 
with Drake and Williams, committed some 
extensive depredations on the drag layyt he 
found it necessary to leave his father’s-house, 
and live in a distant part of the city.. “Mack- 
coull, at this period of his life, was concerned 
in so many robberies of different descriptions, 
that it excited the astonishment of every one 
how he managed to escape detection. 

“ We could here recount a number of singu- 
larly daring thefts committed by Mackcoull 
and his accomplices, in a manner peculiar to 
themselves ; but as it would, consequently, 
be necessary to go into particulars, and to 
describe minutely the manner in which these 
depredations were effected, we shall forbear 
the recital, from a conviction that our doing 
so would have a very bad tendency ; for as 
we cannot calculate on the readérs our little 
work may have, neither can we calculate the 
mischief that may ensue from unveiling to 
the depraved, the dissolute, and the idle, the 
deeply-laid schemes and stratagems of a 
daring ,dexterous,and successful depredator.”” 

This sort of cant pervades the volume ; 
and we are at a loss to conceive why such a 
publication was thought of at. all, if the 
compiler was actuated by such sentiments, 
Every one of the statements must have a 
bad tendency, if so considered ;, and if a 
different view could not be taken of the 
subject, there is no excuse for the writer on 
his own showing. But the misery, the 
everlasting anxiety and fears, and the ulti- 
mate punishment of guilt, offer as forcible 
an incitement to virtue as the example and 
reward of the just and good. 

Most of our readers will remember, that a 
man of the name of Begbie was m in 
Edinburgh in November 1806, for it made a 

reat sensation at the time, and has often 
ng agitated since, in consequence of the 
murderer’s never having been discovered. 
There seems great reason for believing that 
James Mackcoull was that murderer. It 
was his policy always after committing any 
heinous offence, to abscond, and give out 
that he had gone to the West Indies. This 
he did in the winter of 1806, and in Decem- 
ber was a resident of Dublin. ‘ Here (says 
the Mafer tt he ny the nome ot Cap- 
tain ‘at -quente incipal gaming - 
houses; dre well ; instead of beii 
suspected of any thing improper, was looked 
upon, for long, as a better kind of man, In 
the spring of 1807, he was joined by two 


duct will ever insure me the protection of the 
magistracy, I remain, Gentlemen, with all due 





Tour most obedient, very humble Servant, m 
. * JOHN MACKCOULL.” 





+ Cutting trunks or portmanteux from coaches 
r 


or carts. 





Mackcoull and ‘Haffey 
fay hog to breaking the Paisley Union bank, 
was in the habit.of entertaining his land- 
lady’s son with the same stories, It is also well 
known that French, who was bred to the sea, 
had made one or more voyages to that quar- 
ter of the globe; while the Doctor, I have 
to suspect, was a music e ver 
Kom Tottenhens ecart Road, iaulien eae 
etching soot like the dagger * Hudibras, 
was to many purposes. During their 
s PP ablin, they occasionally left town 
in a myterious way, and were rved on 
their retarn to ef mony. Several footpad 
were tted in the neigh- 
of Dublin, and I have no doubt that 
Mackcoull tried his luck at low tobby (footpad 
bok his oe who were ex- 
at a especi French, 
who, it was supposed, had pose many 
footpad robberies in England. In the 
autumn of 1807, however, Mackcoull was de- 
tected in a gentleman’s pocket, in 
the pit of the theatre, of a bag, containing 
inety-siz gui in gold, for which he was 
committed to a jail in that city, called New- 
and of which he would, in all probabi- 
ve been convicted, but the prosecutor 
before the sessions commenced, 
tain | was of course discharged. On 
festin out of he found it necessary to 
ave Dublin, for two reasons : first, because 
hdly, because Mr. A 


le a great noise; and, 
» of Bow Street. 
octadion to be ok ed cit , identified 
as the noted Jem Mack- 

coull cr London He retarned to Edinburgh 

fn ‘the end ber, or beginning of 
October 1807 ; , deviating from his former 


and ee Mr. Moffat 
umed- his furtive vocation, and em- 


| -himself chiefly in picking pockets at 

e theatres: this he carried to such an ex- 

» that the public began to be alarmed ; 

fie left bape en and pecket-books 

behind them they went to the theatre, 

and those whd k any “money ‘in ‘their 

» were on watch to preserve it. 

at this time,'had recourse to a 

pediént to facilitate his nefarious 

practices. “ Having, ly in the course 

of his business, remarked how very disagreeable 

it is to come in contact with a bad breath in a 

crowd, and ‘how natural it is for a person 

pk my plo edn head away, he de- 

experiment by artificial 

And, before going fo thie tlieatre, he 

observed to cut down one or two 

fy small pieces, and wrap theni in 

r, which he said he made use 

complaint! but which he 

his mouth when he fixed upon a 

;and getting up with 

breathing up in his 

him turn away his 

til he stole either his pocket-book, 

w money.” Detected in one of these 

» he found it necessary, after a nine 

detention in prison, to quit the Scot- 
the English capital. 


ented several gaming- | 7 
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sometime after returned to Scotland'to 
execute “his grand of the bank’ at 
Glasgow; in whieh his accomplices were 
Harry French and the notorious Huffey 
White, whose escape from the Hulks. was 
achieved that he might assist in the enter- 
rise. It is curious to trace these scoundrels 
n their dark operations, At Glasgow, having 
first ascertained the locks and sent patterns, 
they received a hox by the mail from London, 
with the skeleton keys, and other implements 
necessary for their parpose ; but as these did 
not answer, Mackcoull journeyed to town, 
and had the keys made according to a wooden 
model, under his own superintendence. The 
plan was most cunningly concerted, and their 
preparations being complete, they discharged 
their lodgings, where they had been three 
months, without fraud, and removed to ‘some 
concealment, whence they issued to commit 
the robbery. They got 20,000/. and instantly 
posted off with four horses for London; where 
our hero deceived his two associates to the 
amount of about four thousand pounds. 

The intricacies in which these rogues in- 
volved themselves are not worth tracing. 
White was apprehended ; but about 12,000/. 
of the money les restored, no prosecution 
followed, and he was only sent back to the 
Hulks on his former sentence ;+ and French 
was, for a like reason, transported to Botany 
Bay. Mackcoull having secured about 80001., 
and given out that he had sailed for the 
West Indies, lived in concealment till 1812 ; 
changing the large notes, at much loss, 
through agents of his own stamp, or perhaps 
personally in the North. He was then ap- 
prehended, and remitted in irons to Scotland, 
to satisfy the Bank for its loss in paper. 

At Glasgow he baffled the magistrates and 
the laws ; and became so confident of never 
being detected, that he had actually the 
hardihood to institute.a civil suit against the 
Bank for the amount of a bill taken from his 
person when committed, and purchased with 
their own notes which he had stolen. This 
extraordinary suit lasted a long time (several 
ears), and cost all the parties much money ; 
indeed so sublimely uncertain, as well as so 
finely tedious, is the law of Scotland, so like 
the law of England in putting the rascal 
and the honest man on the same footing, as 
long as they have ‘the means of paying fees, 
it is clear that but for very strenuous and 
fortunate exertions in developing the whole 
chain of this iniquity, Mr. Mackcoull, the 

laintiff, would not only have forced the 
Bank to réfund, but have obtained heavy 
damages for injurious treatment! !' It happen- 
ed that he was defeated ; and, being defeated 
in consequence of a decisive proof of the rob- 
bery, committed for trial.- He was tried and 
condemned ; but died in the gaol of Edin- 
burgh in utter wretchedness, raving -and 
abandoned. 

The ambition of authorship is surely now 
at its ultra point; and when the life of a 
thief cannot be done in less than a stout 
octavo, we may expect the lives of generals, 
actors, princes, authors, admirals, artists, 
philosophers, poets, carvers and gilders, 
and other eminent personages, to revive the 
obsolete form of folio publications. 


+ He was afterwards hanged for another felony. 


nn" The Abridgement of The Renegade will be 
continued in our next. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ETYMOLUGICAL, GLEANINGS, _ 
( Extracts.) 


td ar s. i [ Habitaculum, Lat. a 


an small dwelling-place — 
Brnwacte, s. J and Tabernaculum; Lat. 
asmall tent.] French sailors call “ Habi- 
tacle,” and the English *‘ Binacle, or Bin. 
nacle,” the box in which the magnetic 
needle is kept. Bailey. describes it, “a 
frame of timber in the steerage of a ship 
where the compass is kept om but neither 
Dr. Johnson, nor his editor, mentions any 
thing about the etymology of these words. 
It is singular that in English, French, and 
Italian, the magnetic needle ‘should ‘be 
designated by its habitation, and not by any 
word alluding to, or expressive of, its Polar 
direction. 1 am aware that English nauti- 
cal writers sometimes say the “ needle,” and 
the French “ l’aiguille aimantée”—but com- 
monly, if not generally, we use the word 
“compass,” from the frame, box, or en- 
closure, in which the neerlle is ““compassed.” 
The French * Boussole” comes evidently 
from the Italian “ Bossola,” which means 
the same ; and both from Bosso, and Bosso- 
lo; Lat. Buus — Engl. « Box-tree” —Fr. 
“ Buis ;” on account of. the ‘box in which 
the needle was kept, being originally made 
of that wood. It appears as if, after the 
discovery of this mysterious. power, sailors 
entertained so much respect for it, or had 
so imperfect an idea of what it was, that 
they did not know how to namefit ;—and 
indeed we have not ‘advanced yet many 
steps towards the real cause of the polarity 
of the magnetic needle. We have carefully 
calculated its deviations, its dippings ; we 
have imagined a sort of nucleus, a roley- 
poley kind of magic somewhat, within the 
bowelsof the earth ; but all our conceptions 
on this point end into abortions; our re- 
searches vanish into disappointment ; and 
the result of our deepest enquiries resolves 
into this maxim, that there is a terminating 
line, which human intelligence will never 
he able to cross, this side of the grave. 
Brrtern. s. [“Butor,” Fr.— Butio— 
Ardea-Stellaris, Lat.] Johnson and Todd 
ive Butour for etymology ftom the French; 
ut it is doubtful whether this word was 
ever in common use. Dryden uses Bit- 
tour for Bittern; but this does not bring 
any weight to the scales of authority. The 
Bittern belongs to the long-legged and 
slender-beaked family of the heron, and is 
especially characterized by a singular bel- 
lowing noise which this bird produces by 
sticking his bill into the std or oose_ of 
small lakes and ponds, and blowing through 
his nostrils with all his might. 

- - - ~ at dusk, the Bittern loud 
Bellows and blows her sounding horn—half stunn’d 
The verdant frog, the frisky lizard, quit _ [cloud 
Theit troubled pool, whilst high, from yonder 
The soaring bird, with watching eyes intent, 
Singles her prey—and makes her better chace 
From their imprudent fear. 

Surely this instinctive contrivance does not 
show the bird to be very foolish ; and yet 
the French call a stupid fellow “un butor 

—it muist therefore ‘be alluding to the 
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earance of the bird, who looks 
ard when luntine or walking in 

fens and marshes. 

Buvr. of [Fe * Bleu” —L. Lat. Bladius, 
Blodius. | , and Bleu, are certainly 
‘twins, and jprobably orphan-brothers and 
bastards, for their pedigree, I fear, is not 
likely to be traced up to any acknowledged 
and legitimate parents. The proposed ori- 

in’ from Blaw, Tent. as if from Belle eau, 
use clear water reflects the azure of the 
skies, (Bailey) is too far-fetched and im- 
probable— since Blaw appears obviously 
more ancient than “‘ belle-eau.” The curious 
saying, “ Blue as a razor,” supposed a cor- 
ruption of “ as blue as azure,” isa tautology 
from which the most ingenious etymologists 
cannot expect any sort of philological com- 
fort, although steel may be looked upon as 
of a dark blue colour. The Latin for “ blue” 
is generally ceruleus, from celum, as if 
celureus, celuleus, sky-blue—light blue ;— 
cyaneus is another sort, and means dark blue, 
the colour of the blue-bottle in corn-fields, 
ultramarine or lapis lazuli, and smalt—but 
neither of them claims any title to etymo- 
logical affinity with blue, or bleu, modern, 
nor with Blaw, Bloe, Bloy, in the.Romance 
dialect. The Greek Kvayeos, and the Hebrew 
Leshem, which (last) means either 
Cyanus, the azure-stone, or the yellow 
ree lead us into a complete wilderness 
of doubts and uncertainties, 

This curious and doublefold signification 
of Leshem induces me to insert here a singu- 
lar observation communicated by a literary 
friend, which is, that wherever the English 
translation of the Bible uses the word 
“blue,” the German has “ yellow.”—For 


instance :— 
Exod, xxv. 4. Hebrew, MOM Thekeleth, 
—Vulgat. Hyacinthum. Germ. version, “ yel- 
lo ”_—English, “ blue.”—xxxix. 21. Germ. 
“Yellow lace” —Engl.< lace of blue.” Vulg. 
lyacinthinam. N.B. Wherever thé English 
translates “ linen,” the German has “ silk ;” 
_— being supposed to have meant both. 
m Bytz, which ancient 
a Byssus, and translate by Linum, 
It appears that the German is wrong, and 
Byssus was the produce of the hemp or 
flax, and had nothing to do with the ad- 
mirable work of the silk-worm, 
her, i. 6. Vulg. Parimentum smaragdino 
et Pario lapide stratum. Germ.“ Green,white, 
yellow, black marble”—English version, 
‘red and blue, and white and black marble.” 
ple ap ment = from the Hebrew, 
is desperately obscure in this place. 
Dar and Sochareth - ~ materials & this 
curious pavement, which appears to have 
» like many others, what is generally 
called “Mosaic work.” Dar is the Parian 
marble, Parius lapis—Paritm tharmor, can- 
didum juxta quosdam—(Buxtorff, and others.) 
~In. codice Talmudico Megilla. cap, 11.— 
Schmuel says, that ifa dining-room, cenacu- 
lum, »gaved with this marble, its white- 
Ress reflects the rays of light upon the 
people assembled there, presentibus. As to 
AMD, Sochereth, the word is doubtful, and 
3 


ry awkw 


ters are at great variance concerning 
perhaps Succinum, Electrum, amber, 
ancients took for a precious stone, 


which 





and which is found of various. tints, 
light yellow to nearly black, may be .the 
substance the Chaldean writer had in view. 
Ezek.—Heb. Thekeleth as before—Vulg. 
Hyacinthus, and purpura, Germ. “yellow sil 
and purple”—English, “blue and purple.” 
From these authorities, I should fee! in- 
clined to conclude, that Thekeleth having 
been translated by the Septuagint Taxwos, 
Hyacinthus, and this word meaning either a 
blue flower or a yellow stone, the German 
adopted the latter signification, whilst the 
English translator chose the first. Hence 
“‘Thekeleth” is rendered by blue in the 
English Bible, whereas the German version 
calls it yellow. But I must stop here, lest 
I should call up the “ blue devils” to tor- 
ment some of my readers. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ROYAI. INSTITUTION. 


On Tuesday last, Dr. RoGet resumed his 
lectures on Comparative Physiology, which, 
together with the other lectures at the Royal 
Institution, had been interrupted by theEaster 
recess. In this lecture he took a compre- 
hensive view of the subject of Respiration. 
The necessity of this function, he remarked, 
would scarcely have been anticipated, from 
our previous notions of the wants of an animal, 
founded on the known properties of organized 
matter; and yet observation shows, that the 
continuance of life is more immediately de- 
pendent on respiration, than even on the cir- 
culation itself. Insects, for example, that 
live without any vascular circulation of their 
juices, require the free introduction of air into 
évery part of their bodies. The necessity for 
air appears, also, to be more urgent than for 
food ; since animals may subsist a consider- 
able time without: nourishment, but all will 
speedily perish if deprived of air. The re- 
sults of Spallanzani’s numerous experiments 
were stated in illustration of this principle. 

Aquatic animals being precluded from the 
benefit of the direct action of the air in its 
gaseous state, or as it exists in the atmos- 
phere, receive its influence through the me- 
dium of the surrounding water, by which it 
is absorbed in large quantities, and applied 
to the organs of respiration. In the lower 
Zoophytes, this influence appears to be ex- 
erted by the intervention of the surface of the 
body : so that in the Polypus, for example, 
while the interior surface digests the food, 
and performs the office of a stomach, the ex- 
ternal surface probably acts as an organ of 
respiration. Many of the Vermes appear, in 
like manner, to have an external respiration : 
this is the case with the leech and the earth- 
worm, in which a superficial net-work of 
vessels receive the influence of the surround- 
ing fluid. In some genera of this class, it was 
stated, this structure is confined'to particular 
parts of the surface; and in others, again, the 
respiratory organs shoot out from the body 
in the form of bushy fibrils. The different 
situations of these arborescent gills, which 
are frequently kept in incessant motion, were 
pointed out in several orders of molluscous 
and crustaceous animals. 

Dr. Roget then proceeded to examine the 
extensive series of animals in whom respira- 
tion takes place in the interior of the body : 
beginning with the holothuria, the ramified 
tubes of which exhibit the first trace of a 
structure adapted to this object; the asteria, 


Land the echinus, in which the fs 
somewhat more complicated; and ae 
crustacea, as the lobster and crab,:in: 

the filaments are collected into a number of 
pyramidal organs on each side of the body, 
protected by the shell, and terminating with 
the more regular structures of gills proper to 
the ordinary mollusca, and fishes. The dis- 
position of these organs, with reference to the 
shell, and to the apertures in, the mantle, 
which the water is admitted to. them ; 

the provision of tubes, le of being ex- 
tended and retracted, in those shell fish that 
burrow in the sand ; were severally pointed 
out and described. The two auxiliary hearts 
of the cuttle fish, at the origin of the branchial 
arteries, by which the blood of that animal is 
propelled with force to the respiratory or- 
gans, while the principal heart carries on the 
aortic, or greater circulation, were particu. 
larly noticed, ’ 

The importance of the respiratory functions 
increases as we rise in the scale of animals. 
In fishes, the gills form a considerable por- 
tion of the system, and their office appears to 
be more essential to life than in the mollusca, 
The situation and structure of these organs 
were minutely described, together with the 
mechanism by which their action is main- 
tained. The air contained in the water is 
equally vitiated by the respiration of fishes, 
and requires an equally constant renewal as 
in terrestrial animals. Fishes are, therefore, 
killed in a short time, if confined in a limited 
portion of water, which has no access to fresh 
air. When many fish are enclosed in a nar- 
row vessel, they all struggle for the 
most place, where the atmospheric dir is Best 
absorbed, like the unfortanate men imprisons 
ed in the black hole at Calcutta,. In Hum. 
boldt and Provengal’s experiments, a tench 
was found to be to breathe when tlie 
quantity of oxygen in the water was reduced 
to the five thousandth part of its bulk, though 
it is in this way brouglit into a state of ex- 
treme debility: but the fact itself shews the 
great perfection of the organs in this fish, that 
can extract so minute a quantity of air from 
water, to which the last portions always 
adhere with great tenacity.. , 

The respiration of air in its gaseous state 
is performed by breathing terrestrial animals 
in two ways: first, by m@aus of trache#, a 
mode peculiar to. insects; and secondly, by 
pulmonary cavities, which constitute the es- 
sential structure of lungs. The tracliée of 
insects are tubes which take their rise by 
open orifices, called spiracles, or stigmata, 
from the surface of the body, and are distri- 
buted by extensive cations to every 
part. They extend even to the wings, to the, 
sudden expansion of which they appear to 
contribute, ‘In the higher classes of articu- 
lated animals, as soon as blood-vessels are 
met with, the whole apparatus of trachew. is 
found to disappear ; their necessity being 'su- 
perseded by the power, derived from the 
possession of circulating vessels, of trans- 
mitting the juices to particular organs, where 
their exposure to the influence of the air may’ 
be conveniently effected. The pulmonary 
cavities of spiders, and of. those gasteroépo-: 
dous mollusca, such as the snail and slug, 
which breathe atmospheric air, are of. this 
description. 

The structure of the pulmonary organs be-: 
comes more refined and complex as we pro-. 
ceed to the higher classes of animals, Dr. 
Roget entered into a description of these ya- 





rious structures, and of the diversified modes 
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the air was received, and made to 
pacar and afterwards expelled, in 
nt orders of reptiles, of mammalia, 
f birds. The singular mode in which the 
wallows its air, and inflates its lungs at 
» Was pointed out. The dilatation of 
t in man, and the other mammailia, 
muscular action of the diaphragm, and 
the movements of the ribs, during inspira- 
» and its contraction during expiration, 
ere fully explained, and partly illustrated 
a machine, which exemplified the effects 
the motion of the diaphragm. This part 
of the subject was concluded by an account 
of the peculiar mechanism of respiration in 
birds, by which the same air is made to pass 
twice through the lungs, before it is finally 
from the system ; being received into 
large cells, which enclose all the principal 
' . and even pervade the muscles, and 
8 taneous membrane. 
.. Dr. Roget next gave a brief account of the 
chemical changes effected in the blood, which 
is exposed to the action of the air during 
respiration. Our knowledge of these changes, 
he remarked, was not so much derived trom 
the direct analysis of that fluid in its different 
States of venous and arterial, as from the in- 
ferences which must neces<arily be drawn 
from the changes that are found to have oc- 
curred in the air, by its passage throngh the 
lo, oe e changes a in Myre A 
pearance of a quantity of oxygen, the 
addition of a po coer Sal qoute of car- 
banic acid, and of watery vapour. The -re- 
dundant carbonaceous principle which accu- 
mulates in vinous blood in the course of the 
circulation, is thus discharged in the lungs by 
ite combination with oxygen, and the blood 


an 


py 
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ig, restored to the vivifying arterial qualities. 
The between this process, and that 
of slow combustion, were pointed out, and 
extended to the phenomena of the high tem- 8 


perature, Which so many animals maintain 
above the surrounding media, and which 
establishes so striking a distinction between 
warm and cold-blooded animals, more espe- 
cially remarkable among the larger inhabit- 
ants of the ocean. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE KING.—STATUE, BUST, AND PORTRAIT. 
Tne Royal Dublin Society, in comme- 
moration of the King’s visit, have given 
orders for a Statue of His Majesty to be 
placed within their precincts, The work is 


to be executed by Behnes, from Chantrey’s Sq 


bust and Laurence’s picture, 

’ Having copied this notice from the Dub- 
Tin Journals, it leads us to say something 
of Mr. Behnes’ models, to which, if he dues 
justice, he will certainly produce a very 
noble figure. Mr. Chantrey’s bust, for 
which His Majesty has lately sat to that 
artist, is a fine and accurate likeness. The 
head is well placed, and the naturally ad- 
mirable chest and neck of his subject re- 
quired only to be faithfully copied to furnish 
a, manly beauty. This is no royal 
flattery, but a remarkable fact, and, as such, 
worthy of record in the Arts; and we men- 
tion it on the well-known authority not 
only of Sir T. Laurence and of Mr. Chan- 
trey, who have so recently had opportuni- 
ties of studying the original, but of. Mr. 


have enjoyed the same honour, that the 
muscular forms of the first person in Bri- 
tain are the finest thev ever studied, from a 
living model, of manly grace and dignity. 
Judging from Chantrey’s bust, we can rea- 
dily assent to this opinion. It possesses 
greatness with simplicity ; and having, to 
try the resemblance still more closely than 
an unwonted costume admits, used the 
freedom of putting a neckcloth round the 
marble, we can bear testimony to the per- 
fection of the features. 


Of Sir Thomas Laurence’s last whole- 
length portrait of George 1v. we have in- 
tended for many weeks (ever since we saw 
it) to express our admiration. It is no 
doubt one of his greatest works ;—elegant 
in attitude and conception, strong in like- 
ness, and sw in colouring. Nor is it 
less curious in a historical point of view, 
than it is estimable as a production of Bri- 
tish talent. ‘This picture is painted for 
the Pope! a present from the King of Eng- 
land to the Pope of Rome. In the cicle 
of the Arts, Jsuch things are, The mag- 
nificent patronage of fernier Popes, the ge- 
nial clime of Italy, and the genius of her 
sons, inspired by the contemplation of the 

lorious remains of antiquity, made Rome 

e fountain-head of all that was beautiful, 
sublime, and excellent, in painting and in 
sculpture. Thence the world was for cen- 
turies adorned and enriched. But now the 
tide flows back upon its source, and from 
no point of the compass so freshly, so co- 
a. and so grandly, as from England. 

ough the Danish Thorwaldsen strikes 
probably a higher chord.than even the ima- 
inative and elegant Canova* himself; it is 
10 England that the delightful Nature of the 
sculptor, whose name we have given above, 
the feeling and the pathos of his style, ap- 
proaches to such perfection as to suffer 
from no competition, ancient or modern.+ 
In the sister art of Painting, Rome herself 
is witness to the elevation of our national 
character. Harlow, Lane, Laurence, and 
others, are before Roman eyes in the Eter- 
nal City, and afford sufficient evidence of 
those powers which blaze on the walls of 
Sir John Leicester's Gallery; which display 
the unrivalled school of Water Colours at 
Mr. Fawkes’, in the collection in Soho 
Square, and from the Society of Artists in 
this peculiarly English branch of Art just 
opened at the Egyptian Hall ;{ which strike 


* This artist, we learn from Rome, has just 
finished an admirable group of Mars and Venus, 
which is designed for His Majesty the King of 
England..—£d. 

+ In speaking of British sculpture, we are glad 
of an opportunity to mention the Eve of Mr. 
Bailey, which has been finished in marble. We 
do uot think that so exquisite-a nude female 
figure has ever come from a British chisel ; nor 
indeed that the world can produce many superior 
representations of feminine loveliness. Zi 
~ We have just glanced at this opening Exhi- 
bition, which, we rejoice to say is one of great 
attraction. Robson's even-tinted skies ; Prout’s 
richly-coloured old towns ; Cristall’s, Fielding’s, 
Barret’s, Turner’s, natural aoa Wild’s 
churches and interiors ; flowers by Mrs. Fielding 
and Miss Byrne; Varley’s poetical conceptions, 








Phillips and other distinguished artists who 


struck us among the multitude of delicious pro- 
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with varied effect in the British Institution, 
and which (with all the. drawbacks of me- 
diocrity which public Exhibitions must 
always contain) surpass the performances 
of the age, wherever we may louk for them 
on the Continent, in the multitudinous ho- 
nours of Somerset House, embracing as they 
do every species of art, from miniature, por- 
trait, and bust, to landscape, familiar life, 
poetry and history. But we have a few 
words to add respecting Sir T. Laurence's 
portrait. His Majesty is presented in gar- 
ter robes and a graceful attitude : the right 
hand points to a pore which designates 
the destination of the picture, and marks 
the extraordinary circumstances of its origin 
and object—circumstances illustrative of 
the liberality of the era in which we live, 
The accessories are all in a congenial. style, 
and very carefully painted, which adds 
much to the rich tone and general effect 
of the picture. Altogether we could hardly 
hope for a more admirable proof of English 
talent in this line, to be sent across the seas 
as a specimen of our Native School. 





ANTIQUITIES. 

Rome.—On the 7th of February,a Colum- 
barium, in perfect preservation, with beau- 
tiful paintings and 200 inscriptions, was 
discovered in the Vigna Ruffini on the Via 
Nomeatana. ‘ Among the inscriptions, one 
only belongs to a person of the age of 
eighty. (Vixit Annis Ex XX.) Friends have 
scratched their names on the monument, 
which therefore furnish a remarkable addi- 
tion to the specimens of Roman running 
hand. The proprietor méans to leave the 
whole as it was found, and to build a shed 
over it. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET. 

I dreamed—I saw a little rosy child, 
With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing ; 
Now stopping here, and then afar off straying, 
As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 
*Twas changed ;—one summer’s day I stepp’d aside” 
To let him pass: his face had manhood’s seeming ; 
And that full eye of blue was fondly beaming 
On a fair maiden, whom he called “ his Bride !” 
Once more ;—’twas evening, and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding, 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding; 
And in the midst I marked the smiling Sire.— 
The heavens were clouded !—and I heard the tone 
Of a slow moving bell;—the white-haired man 

was gone ! Bera. 
Se Sn 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

“THE VERY RESPECTABLE MAN.” 
A London Sketch, 


Tne very respectable man is the true repre- 
waar of the commercial character of 
Great Britain. He possesses more infor- 
mation than the Dutch trader, and more 
refinement than the Scotch manufacturer, 
with all the business qualifications of either. 
He is shrewd, industrious, manly, and in- 
dependent ; and as he is too much 10 
eamest for the slightest affectation, he 





ductions in this style of art.—Zd. 


shows his character in his dress, his carriage, 
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his general a rance, His dress is 
Oe ein neat; and if his coat 
should accidentally exhibit the cut of a 
more genteel manufacturer, the interstice 
between his boot (he wears top boots) and 
small clothes, the fashion of his cravat, 
which is roll’d around a stiffener two inches 
in diameter and tied in a bow, besides a 
variety of other more minute characteristics, 
decidedly refute all suspicion of an attempt 
at assuming the 2 pe of a Man of 
Fashion. ‘The end of a Spitalfields silk 
handkerchief just appearing from the 
et-hole at the top of his skirt, shews at 
once his regard for good things and native 
manufactures ; while the dignity of his 
tread declares his consciousness of his own 
importance, the importance of “a very 
le man,” and to attribute it to 
any other than such an “honest pride,” 
would be derogatory to his reputation and 
feelings. If he meets a business acquaint- 
ance of an higher rank than his own, his 
tful yet unembarrassed salutation 

at once sufficiently expresses the disparity 
of their two conditions and his conscious- 
ness of the respectability of his own; 
while the respectfully condescending notice 
of the Peer, exhibits the reversed flow of 
the same feelings. The very respectable 
man is always accurately acquainted with 
the hackney-coach fares to the different 
parts of London, and any attempt at im- 
position on. the part of the coachman is 
sure to be detected and punished. He is 
never to be caught walking to the Bank on 
a public holiday ; and the wind must have 
shifted very fast indeed, if it should happen 
to be in the north, when he believes it to 
be in the south. The state of the stocks 
is familiar to him ; and as he watches their 
fluctuations with an attentive eye, their 
history, for weeks or even for months, is 
often in his memory. The very respect- 
able man is always employed, but never in 
a hurry; and he is perhaps never better 
pleased, than when he meets a congenial 
friend, who interrupts the current of busi- 
ness by the introduction of a mutual dis- 
cussion of some important failure; Mr. 
Such-a-one’s rapid acquirement of fortune, 
—the rise or fall of the funds, &c.—of all 
which the causes or consequences are im- 
portantly whispered or significantly pro- 
phesied. At home the government of the 
very respectable man’s family is arbitrary, 
but the governor is not a tyrant; his wile 
has not, like the woman of fashion, any 
distinct rights, but she enjoys extensive in- 
dulgencies; she has power, but it Hows 
from him ; and though she is a responsible, 
she isa discretional agent. The table is 
to correspond with the moderation of the 
master, and the matron will be scolded or 
reproved as it varies from the proper me- 
dium between meanness and profusion. 
The very respectable man is never less in 
his element than when he is in the centre 
of his wife’s parties, for here he must resign 
the reins into her hands, and, alas! there is 
no such character as the very respectable 
woman, All our women would be women 
of fashion; and in dress and expence, in 
the number of their card tables and the 





splendour of thelr patties, in every thing 


but manners, they are, Here, at his own 
fireside, the very — man may be 
considered as not at home till a rubber, a 
genial rubber, which is provided him as 
soon as possible, renders him blind to the 
folly and deaf to the clamour of the scene. 
The very respectable man shews to least 
advantage as a politician; as his opinions 
are derived less from reading than experi- 
ence, pos | are apt to be dogmatical and 
contracted. In political philosophy he is 
too frequently half a century behind his 
age; is still in the habit of considering 
specie as wealth, and talks loudly of the 
commercial benefits of the late war. Such 
is the “very r table man,” a character 
decidedly inferior to that of many indivi- 
duals in the class of society immediately 
above him; but which, considered as the 
character of a class, appears to be superior 
at ence to that above and that below it— 
on a comparison with that above too, more 
than make up in the mass of its virtues 
for the deficiency in their quality, and to 
be, like Solon’s laws, if not the very best 
that might be, at least the best of which 
the state of society’admits. In the lower 
orders, the social character is in its mineral 
state; in the higher, the fineness of the 
gold is prejudicial to its durability. In the 
“ very respectable man” it is found mixed 
with some portion of alloy, but in greater 
quantity, and adapted to all the uses and 
pu s for which it is designed. As a 
civil member of society, if his. theoreti- 
cal politics are defective, the advantages 
derived to wee | from his industry and 
integrity, more than counterbalance those 
defeets in his theory. As a religious mem- 
ber of society,~if his religion might be 
more refined, if his attendance at church 
is considered rather as. a parochial than a 
spiritual duty, and his appearance in his own 
pew is at least as much regarded as his 
devotions there, the regularity of his at- 
tendance, the harmony of his principles 
and ao his exemplary manner of fill- 
ing his different relations, more than make 
up for the inferiority in the tone of his 
religion. The commercial and religious 
capital of society are, in short, continu- 
ally advancing by his exertious, though 
they don’t advance so fast as they otherwise 
would if those exertions were directed by 
more intellect. 
An nonest CHRONICLER. 


a 





VARIETIES. 


Madame Catalani’s Concerts are announced 
to begin on Wednesday next, at the Argyle 
Rooms. 

M. Paul, one of the most celebrated and 
extraordinary dancers of the Parisian stage, 
has ‘been announced at the King's Theatre. 
His style is very peculiar. 

The French Royal Academy of Sciences 
has awarded its first prize of 3000 francs to 
M.\Oerstadt, for his important discoveries 
on the action of the Voltaic pile on the po- 
rsd of the Needle. 

%& M. Horace Vernet has painted a picture, 
of which all Paris is full, though it is only 
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the defence of the barriere de Clichy by the 


National Guard in 1814, It is an odd sub- 
ject for national vanity. 

Important Chemical Invention.—Mr. Pepe; 
Professor of Chemistry at Naples, has dis- 
covered a means of securing all base metals, 
such as iron, copper, brass, bronze, &c. 
against the effects of the air or water, by 
sien Snag a metallic coat, which is im- 
oi le, cannot be removed except by a 

le, and when polished is as white and 
brilliant as silver. His treatise on this sub- 
ject is now in the press. 

New Steam-Engine—aAnthony Bernard, 
a machine-maker at Vienna,. announces 
that he has invented a much more simple, 
and, in many respects, more useful steam- 
engine, which he calls the Condensing Ma- 
chine, because, contrary to the i 
steam-engine, it does not act by the expan- 
sion, but by the condensation of the air. - 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

3 eee —— of L petra Fragments 
(Schimmelpennick’s) will appear in May. 

Dr. Meyrick, who has been many years 
engaged in collecting the scattered notices 
to be found in our old poets, chroniclers, 
wills, deeds, and inventories of antient ar- 
mour, has now given an historic form to 
his materials; the result of which is an- 
nounced to appear in $ volumes, imperial 
4to., which will contain above 100 speci- 
mens of Antient Armour. 

The following are the subjects discussed 
in the forthcoming Number of The Edin- 
burgh Review :—Lord Byron’s T ies. — 
Courts of the Ancient English Common 
Law—the Leet—the Shire—Parliament.— 
Supplement to Mr. Crawfurd’s Melanges.— 
Prisons.—State of the Nation.—Agricultural 
Distress—Causes—Remedies.—Demosthe- 
nes.—Comparative Productiveness of High 
and lee tian — Malaria. — Tonbridge 
School. 


When we make the selected series of poetical com- 
munications recommended by Alpha, he may rely on 
being Omega, even in preference to @. 

What is Sckeaywabperismtical ? 

Notices giving information are always weleome to 
the Literary Gazette ; but we cannot insert as Notices 
what we see as Advertisements elsewhere. 

“ Penny Royal ”’ is not worth a farthing, and is re- 
turned like a bad halfpenny. 

Acknowledgments to many kind Cosrespondents,who 
will observe their hints are taken, aud their intelligence 
employed ;—to others, whose favours are coming into 
use. 


e must re that a periodical work 
has to consult the motto, ‘‘ Many men, many minds.” 
He dislikes “frivolous poetry,” but hundreds prefer 
verse to solid information, and we try to mix the 
sweet and useful ia fair proportions. 

We cannot resist such brief appeals as the following, 
and if eight lines can make two Poets happy, we are 
sure our readers will concede the room :— 

On Venus. 
Thy beauty, Venus, none deny, 
Neither on earth, nor in the shie, 
And gladly would I taste with thee 
"The sweets of Immortality. 
A Constant Reader. 


On a Rose. (From the Greek.) 
Roses are flowers of to-day, 
With us they are too sweet to stay; 
They shortly flourish, then are gone. 
ing you will find a thorn. J. 











Erratum.—p. 236. The on “ Lent-us in 
Umbra,” should haye followed rye “ Catalani ” in 
our Varieties, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


THES SOCIETY 6f PAINTERS in WATER| 4 
COLOURS will their EIGHTEENTH ‘an-|A 
NUAL TO 1 Monday, April 22, at the 
’ cortky FIELDING, Secretary. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 64. 
In 1 vol. 8vo; ‘with Plates and Woodcats, 14s. bas. 
A COURSE OF ageing somites on Drawing, 


as Branches 
ilegat Edwin hy W L MORAL CRAIG. Delivered 
tution on 


he pser Ho Seasons, and 
in the Royal ia at the Russell Inet tution. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
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Patron, H.R B, The Dube of Sussex, K.G. 


[HE Subscribers and Friends to this In- 
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On Saturday, ‘April 27, 1922, » will be published, (at 8d 
in London, Saturday Morning ; and ls. if 
free by Post on Saturday vening into the Countcy,) 
NEW WEEKLY LITERARY JOUR- 
rata, Pine to be Set The Museum; or Record of 
¥; who are 


‘a Cy a the Dra- 
aa ie “Persone poe ogee 
M particnler! ving the Work on the 
i ane may Fak « ie Numbers, at 8d. 
teoesi ts eis ge or Agents. ? 


™~e Aruth of the one celebrated remark, that “ Art is 
long, Life short,” cannot be exemplified better than 
by eg apt en plied prodactions of the ever 
active Press. : even cursorily the various 
Publications ‘eich issue from that might: ya is 
a labour ee cons to those who live 
hum of men, in the daties of les 
active, Phas igs ptm secl They alone who 
can and will devote their Tie ry the love aoe i letters 
may attempt the task. By the labours of such me — 
who to continued toil unite powers of reflection 
discernment in selection, must they who feel the wish 

et» want the tinie to keep- pace with‘the march of 

juman intellect, hope to be made acquainted with the 

matter, manner and eet of almost every work, placed 
otherwise beyond their reach. 

The number ‘and wexlety of Publications professing 
this object, and already in full-activity, might deter us 
from a so beaten, did we not cherish a hope that 
we could produce, ‘in The Museum, a work differing in 
some important features fromcontemporaryPublications. 

In the ungracious task of introducing ourselves to 
the Public, we will not affect a modesty which we do 
not feel, and which; if felt, would be out of place. 
Unless we anticipated success by other qualities than 
a questionable modesty, we should scarcely venture to 
aon the lists with 


The Work will be devoted to,—Ist, General Litera- 
ue ae Reviews of Books, and Essays on Men 
‘Fhe BetlesLettres and 


Sa : —_ and Fine Arts — 
i apa ore 
Poetry” bc 





Antiquities and 
92, teetybaet 


‘gcetie, including 
The Reviews will he evens as present, from 
the choice of subject, intrinsic or celebrity of 
the Author, a fair claim te 
In the the Original Essays will’ be; djegoverea the wish 
to imitate the best meisls of the Augustan of Eng- 
lish Literature, with occasional ions ih favour of 
the lighter graces of the modern 
Seat the head of the Belles Lettres ‘os ein - 
led, of course, the D From this toes of 
ratire, if not equal, at Teast second we to the 
Epic, although an in ‘modern 
taste has withdrawn — rtion of public regard, 
still it merits, and will from us, considerable 








ARTISTS BENEVOLENT FUND. 
Established 1810. 
THE Patrons of the Arts are respectfully 
informed, that the Thirteenth Annive of the 
Institution for Relieving the Widows and Orphans of 
big jebrated at Freemasons’ Hall, the first 
Monday in aa-usual, being the day he Royal 
Academy ent tion. is always opened to the Public, 
and which falls on the 6th. 
His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL in the Chair. 


Stewards. 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford 


Gen. J, Rwy, RE. 
J. H. Robinson, 








Dinner on the Table at Half-past Five for Six pre- 
peg gee 12s. each, to be had of the Stewards ; 
or » 23, Mornington-place; aud at the 
vern 


The interests of this Pund are entrusted to the ma- 
nagement of a Committee of twelve Members annually 
Dhaene, ond four only Artists. 
y invited to become 
Seer bp ean wh — olen} Inatita. 
an volen - 

i BALMANNO, Bex 


eg ba has ‘Kingda open to 
artist of merit'in the ;-andall who 
ve not joined it alre 
tie fr tet ee Oe ean of ‘an annual 
should they ever require it) 
Arrangements will be 
— - 


The ce and I 
the direction of Mr 





less as mere matter of news, than’as a sub- 
ject connected with the cultivation of the poor of 
thought, so fully developed in the language ofthe stage. 

To descant on the importance of the Fine Arts wére 

dl It is sufficient to observe, that their state in 
rey country promises a never-failing supply of topics 
for the pages of the Museum. 

In this age of varied research, and ardour for Experi- 
mental Philoso phy, whe when each day unfolds discoveries 
conducive to comfort of life or gratification of 

‘taste, Science offers to the Journalist an extensive 
field. The record of such advances in knowledge will 
be conveyed in familiar language; and ‘divested, as faras 


possible, of the dry technicalities of ab 





other competitors for Public pa- Springe 


THE QUARTERLY MUSICAL MAGA. 
ZINE and REVIEW, No. XIII. is published this 
day, by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 


Butter’s ous Fra 5 Cole wh} - bound, com- com- 


AN ATLAS © of ANCIENT G GEOGRAPHY, 
By SAMUEL BU UTLER, D. 
Printed for mary Te"? urst, Rees, “3 & Brown. 
y the same Author, 
1. An Atlas of Maderm Soomsteh 
coming Gecgregh a Complete Sue hte of gp horetge 
ly ready. 
ne a Ske tc! SS Ticdera cai Ansicat @rogregh 
sreatm Meee ne 
e oO n ” 
lection, ny | Dr. Butler from D’ le’s Moca kt of atic 
intended as Practical Exercises for > Pupil to fill ry 
On Drawing Colombier, Price 10s. 6d 


For Travellers in Italy.—Just vahdiabed. e lis, 
- and Case - 


Canvass > . 
A STATISTICAL, POLITICAL, MINE. 
RALOGICAL, and MODERN MAP of ITALY; 
with the New Boundaries according to the Intent Trea: 
ties; together with Signs to indicate Capitals 
States — —— _ —— Places — Forts — Market 
ages an Hamlets — Are 
itals of Prosieote-ieerteite 
arly supplied with Horses—Post 
Roads not larly lied—Roads —- for Ar- 
tillery—Footh-paths or -roads—Distances of Posts 
—Boundaries of States— Boundaries of Provinces— 
also signs of ean and Mines of Gold, Silver, Cop- 
r, Tron, » Tin, Quicksilver and Red ead 
oundries and “ s, Alum and Antimony, Sulphur— 
Mineral Salt and Mineral erie Mae Marble, ( = , Hi 
Cold. Springs des the 
Weemmepiae A North, and Mente aaa Avig- 
a an the West; forming the most comprehensive 
— of Italy that "has ever ap wo — to 
the Emperor of Austria. By J. A. ORGIAZZI 
The size of the Map is 46 inches by 27. 


London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 


BY AUCTION, BY MR. SOTHEBY, 
At his House, Wellington- street, Waterloo-bridge, 
Strand, on Friday, April 26, 1822, and Six LBmowire 
Days (Sunday excepted,) at Twelve o "clock, 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late 
WALTER PLUMER, Esq. of Chediston Hall, 

Suffolk ; containing some rare Italian Novels, and Poe: 

try of the Fifteenth and Le ry turies 

larly from the Presses of the Aldus’s, of Giolito za 

e Giunte ; several of the Collana Istorica; English 

oetry, General History, Biography, &c. 

Among other rare Raticfes Ne 3 found—Boccaccio 
st Docuierene, ope Pe gs 8 527, vera Editione ; 
Dante Opere, apud ad Aldum, 1502, printed on Vellum ; 
Barberini Poemata, 1631, Rated on Vellum; Historia 
de Lancilotto di Lago, I Vera e Compita Rela- 
zione del Successor della Morte della ae Sot 
Pici Miradule de inted on Vellam; 
Maire de Belges Illustrations de Gaule, &c. Patkae 
tion, Paris et Lyon, 1511-13; *Ciceronis Opera, apud 
— , 5 vols, ; om Comment. in Aristotelis Opera, 

7 vols.; Earl of S *s Poems, First Edition ; ag 
dale’s ’Monasticon, by by Stevens, 3 vols.; Purchas’s 

Barns’ & vols. ; | Dugdaie’s Warw ickshire, 2° vols.; 
is’s Kent, eee: Pacata Hibernia, beautiful 
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If a portion of its pages were not devoted to Anti- 
quities, in their most comprehensive sense, the Ma- 
seam would be unworthy of its name ; and on the head 
of Biography it is hoped, for the cause of Literature in 
general, that the subjects may be few and far between ; 
yet as the period arrives when the stars which grace 
= resent system drop one the one from the scene 

they have illumined by the = of genius, we 
tesla be wanting in the best feelings of our nature 
could we witness their setting thon! paying a tribute 
te thats former iyo add, a hoped th A 
ak eee a to that itis ho the principle 
on whi the Maseam is undertaken, is such ag 
justify py retensions to public favour; which, if 
merited, will ghelned; but which it were vain to 
expect, "if undese 
The Museum will b te dssiap printed on the largest sized 
sheet, in the Quarto form, containing sixteen Pages, 
or %s Saleaee in Columns, and + ay be delivered early 
m and near 
Orders for this Paper will. be reostved by Mr. Miller, 
@, Fleet-street ; Messrs. fiat & Co, Stationers 
Court; and a td Recesrm se 4 hg og 
ured regularly by giv- 
ing. a cot vm Sa to all" Newomen, Postmaste 

; Clerks of Roads, in the same manner as for any’ 

ews) T, " 

",* All Advertisements are sted to be sent to 
Mr. Miller, 69, Flesh street, ot ie or to the J 
Valpy, Red Lion-court, = 
munications addressed to the Editoy’ may be sent, 





Darcie’s Annals of Eliza- 
beth, with the Portrait of Darcie, by Delaram ; Adam- 
son’s Muse’s Welcome to Prince James, &e. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues, price ls. to be had at 
the place of Sale. 





On the Ist of May will be published, in 4to. with nu- 
ae Engravings of Portraits, Costumes, Antiqui- 
es, &c. &c. Vol. Il. of 
SRA VELS in GEORGIA, PERSIA, AR- 
MENIA, ANCIENT BABYLONIA, ke, &e. 
— the Years 1817, 1818 1819, 1820. 
y SIR ROBERT KER PORTER, &c. &e. 
Thos Travels embrace a vast extent of country; 
namely, almost all that comprised the ancient Assy- 
= ylonian, and Persian Empires, byw the Banks 
f the Black Sea to the Euphrates, and from the Ec- 
siouten to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. het man- 
ners, customs, and costumes of the present race in 
these countries are particularly delineated. Extensive 
and accurate Maps are given of the Author’s route. 
Specimens of all the antiquities fned in this exten- 
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